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far RPAPER today is the most critical war prod- 

uct. More paper than is now available 
a! needed directly for the war effort, indi- 
hand, Bctly for the war effort [especially in the 
~~ Pod and drug industries | and for countless 
hand, Wilian uses. 


tion,” We shall be at least 1,000,000 tons short 
less more waste paper is salvaged—from 
symbol Pur home, from your neighbors’ homes, 
+ from FOM your office. 


‘a }nless we all pitch in and clean out every 
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“| Waste Paper Salvage Is Your Problem 


unneeded scrap of paper from homes and 
offices you will not get the cartons and con- 
tainers you need; your dealers will have no 
bags or wrapping paper; your direct mail 
and your advertising will be severely cur- 
tailed. 


Organize a drive in your office. Use your 
salesmen by making their services available 
for drives in local communities and in store 
and office buildings. The time is short. Act 
now. It’s your problem. 
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ani here it 4s Nhe Sunny-Morning Taste of Schenley Reserve 


OU'LL pardon us for our pardon- you'll join the thousands of Ameri- 
. . 2 . : ‘ ‘ , The basic whiskies in 
able pride in ScukeNLEY Reserve — cans whose first-choice whiskey is Riesling: Macnee tied 
; : . ed whiskey are supplied 
when you yourself sample its bright- | ScHENLEY Reserve. If you want to see only from pre-war stocks. 
. . Our distilleries are now 
as-the-sun. smooth-as-a-breeze flavor. how much extra enjoyment true genius producing only alcohol 
- ; ; - for munitions, synthetic 
Phat light. clean freshness will call to in blending can add to a whiskey, rubber and other impor- 
; tunt uses. Schenley has 
mind the sunny friendliness of a per- — you'll want to be among those who produced no whiskey 

since October 1942, 
fect morning. With your second sip know SCHENLEY Reserve. 
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They also serve, CICWE * 


who BUY and HOLD WAR BONDS! BLENDED WHISKEY 


Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City. 86 proof — sixty per cent neutral spirits distilled from fruit and grains. 


; 0 n e does it-in Philadelphia 


One newspaper goes home in the city of homes . . . is read daily 
by 4 out of 5 Philadelphia families. Has a circulation in excess 
of 600,000, which is the largest evening newspaper circulation 
in America. It is the primary advertising medium for any 
manufacturer who is interested in the Philadelphia market. 
One news paper—and that newspaper is The Evening Bulletin. 


In Philadelphia— nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 
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Youre up Allen’s Alley ... that fabu- 
lous cul de sac inhabited by amiable 
crackpots ... when sudden death strikes 
on the Allen program, to convert a re- 
hearsal into chaos and chiseling Diane 
Crane into acorpse. Allen, famous come- 

ian, drops cues for clues to solve one 
f the most hilarious homicides and 

affling murders ever committed ...a 
mystery you'll find complete with chills 


~ 


For years it has been an accepted fact 
that “When important people have some- 
thing to say, they like to say it in The 
American Magazine.” What is true of the 
authoritative article content of The Amer- 
ican Magazine is equally true of its fine 
fiction. “MURDER ON THE FRED ALLEN 
PROGRAM” is a case in point. Here is 
planned fiction, written by top-flight au- 
thors, to an idea, a formula, and a length 
prescribed by our editors after studied 
analysis of the likes and dislikes of our 
readers. Is it any wonder that The Ameri- 
can Magazine is the most quoted publi- 
cation in America; that it is a news- 
Stand sell-out; and that millions of its 
Teaders pass on their copies to others? 


Share your American Magazine, then save it 
for the government's waste paper drive. 


JUNE 1, 1944 


0 Allen's Alley 


and thrillsin the July issue of TheAmer- 
ican Magazine, now on the newsstands: 


MURDER ON THE FRED ALLEN PROGRAM 
by VIRGINIA FAULKNER and HUGH PENTECOST 


Two of America’s top-flight fictioneers collabo. 
rated to concoct this thrilling who-dun-it in- 
volving Fred, Portland, and the Fred Allen gang. 
Typical of the unique, full-length murder mys- 
teries found complete each month in The Amer- 
ican Magazine, this saga of strangulation will 
leave you tense with suspense and, because it’s 
sherlocked by Fred Allen, limp with laughter, 


The motion picture industry now uses polls of 
public opinion to measure the box office appeal 
of movies before they are made. 


We, here at The American Magazine, employ 
continuing studies of reader reaction for much 
the same purpose. 


These reactions determine the balance we main- 
tain between authoritative articles and fine fic- 
tion ...a balance that inspires readers to say, 
“Every page worth while,” “Much more interest- 
ing and instructive,” “By the time I read all The 
American I don’t feel I need other magazines.” 


Thus The American Magazine is edited by the 
people who read it, “people who give a damn,” 
the men and women whose opinions determine 
the destinies of products as they do of presidents. 
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Gripes and Graphs 


So, you don’t like the radio programs that waft your 
way! You have become a dial-fidgeter. You are driving 
your family stir-crazy with your leapings up and down to 
exterminate the mezzo-soprano with a voice like a power 
saw cutting metal. Well don’t just sit there . . . do some- 
thing! Radio, after all, is not in the deplorable state of 
Mark Twain’s weather—the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem will be glad to let you indulge your cynic’s ban. It 
is, and has been, and ftom the looks of the things, shall be, 
running Listener-Panels with the Lazarsfeld Stanton Pro- 
gram Analyzer. 


The panels work like this—over WABC the System 
makes an announcement that if you would like to add your 
small voice to the shaping of radio programs, and are 
willing to give up a couple of hours, you can. Just send 
in a card .. . a few days later they send you a card, ask- 
ing what time you can arrange to attend one of the panels, 
and tactfully, for a few vital statistics (age group, educa- 
tion, etc.). From the respondents you probably will be 
chosen to sit in and ban to your heart’s content—although 
Columbia hopes you are going to be fair about the thing. 


One bright day, you and nineteen other guinea pigs will 
find yourselves in a small studio at WABC. Before each 
of you, as you sit at a director's table, will be two handle- 
like affairs, like the ones on a bicycle, one having a red 
button on the top, and the other a green one. Put them 
both in your lap now, so that your neighbor, who is more 
easily influenced than you, can’t kibitz on your reactions. 
The green one you grasp with your eager right, the red 
you tackle with your itching left. Directions for opera- 
tion are as simple as turning a radio dial, and you've had 
enough practice on that to be semi-pro. 


The handles are connected to a central wire running 
into a recording machine in an adjoining room. As long 
as you like what you're listening to (come, come, now 

maybe you will) your thumb simply continues to 
touch the green button. Now, when you get to the part 
that you switch off at home, press the red one. If you 
aren't being sent, but hope the thing will pull itself to- 
gether in a minute, don’t do anything. Resist the itch 
in your southpaw—just listen. 


Columbia is a firm believer in the idea that most peo- 
ple enjoy intensely airing their opinions. The fact that 
they do makes the next step in gauging your reactions eas- 
ier. By now, through the wonders of science, they know 
what parts of the broadcast you liked, and where you got 


fidgety. The recording machine tells them that. What 
Columbia wants to know is why you felt that way. 4 
round-table talk-fest, prompted by the director, will get 
to the bottom of your reactions. Quietly in the back. 
ground, two secretaries take your remarks in shorthand 
and they, along with the graph the recording machine has 
made, are handed over to the director, who is, incidental} 
a psychologist. He culls your remarks and lines them up 
with the graph. When he has finished Columbia has 4 
pretty good idea of why you turn the dial. 


One thing certain—the forums have proved two thing; 
you don’t like loud noises and you react violently to 
baby-talk. 


Cup-Cake 


Advertising has come into its own, readers. Tell the 
girls in the copy department to take the afternoon off, and 
see what the boys in the backroom will have. 


Somebody knocked out some copy for Lever Brothers 
Co., Cambridge, to the effect that even a man can make a 
cake with Spry, and the darned thing hepped-up a Lever 
district manager to such a high-octane pitch that he 
whipped down to the plant kitchen, fell into an apron, and 
spent the rest of the day building a cake—while the wheels 
of industry threw a cog. 


As cakes go—his went. He went around thrusting hunks 
of it (chocolate, we believe it was) on other district man- 
agers who, we blush to say, were as jealous as a May 


Queen’s best friend. 


The thing assumed the proportions of a mountain feud 
—with air-cooled variations—until one wise character said, 
“What man hath done, man can do.” And promptly an- 
nounced a cake-baking contest between the district man- 
agers. Every single one dutifully manufactured a little of- 
fering, results running the gamut from leaden horrors 
which required a derrick for transportation from stove to 
table, to jobs the Woman’s Exchange would have been 
proud of. The winnah! Herman L. Wieneke, Philadelphia. 


Could be that the silver cup offered, purposely like a golf 
trophy, had something to do with the all-out enthusiasm. 


* 


Cake-champion Her- 
man L, Wieneke. 
Wait until his wife 
finds out he can 
whip up a_ two-eg¢ 
chocolate delight! 


SALES MANAGEMENT, with which is incorporated Procress, published semi-monthly on the first and fifteenth except in May and November, when it is pub- 


lished three times a month and dated the first, tenth and twentieth; copyright June 1, 1944, by Sales Management, Inc., 34 North Crystal Street, East 


Stroudsburg, Pa., with editorial and executive offices at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 


. Y. Subscription price $5.00 a year in advance. Entered 4s 


second class matter May 27, 1942, at the Post Office, E. Stroudsburg, Pa., under the act of March 3, 1879. June 1, 1944, Volume 53, No. 12. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


ONE SIDE... 


Two cities in Oklahoma . . . over 200,000 each .. . both rich markets 
for your product . . . both shoal be included in your advertising budget! 
Take the right side of Oklahoma for example (the Tulsa side) . . . families 
here bought 51% of the groceries and drugs, and one-half of the total 
retail purchases in the State for the year ending June 30, 1943. Bear in 
mind that 43% of these families read The Tulsa World and The Tulsa 
Tribune . . . 24-hour coverage for the advertiser . . » at ONE LOW COST! 


THE RIGHT sipe FoR YOUR apvertisine! 


52% OF BUYING INCOME 


TULSA-WORLD | 


OiL CAPITAL NEWSPAPERS 


TULSA TRIBUNE 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY @ THE BRANHAM CO. 


VOLUME and 
INTENSITY 


il th in “Percent of 


... this is Sales Management's 


the total purchasing capacity 
of the residents of ESSEX 
COUNTY, New Jersey. 


10 in “Quality of 


Market Index” 


-.. and this is SM’s measure 
of INTENSITY ... the counties 
in which intensive advertising 
campaigns are likely to bring 
the greatest ratio of return. 


- « « Essex County gives BOTH 


U.S.A. POTENTIAL” 


measure of VOLUME ... showing 


only the 


NEWARK EVENING NEWS 


gives you the 
7-out-of-10-family 
coverage you need 
in Essex County to 
capture America’s 
11th retail market! 


A blind man made the spreader, easing pillow-case production, 


A Challenge to Skeptics 


Out in Los Angeles, the Industrial Work Shop for the 
Blind offers a challenge to those doubting Johnnies living 
in California (and elsewhere, too!) who are convinced 
that a blind man’s livelihood depends on a tin cup anda 
thriving street corner. This general conception could be 
quickly exploded if skeptics would visit this shop, the 
products of which are manufactured solely by the blind 


In fact, the work shop has given the blind an oppor- 
tunity to prove their salesmanship. They are now some 
of our best salesmen. For the blind are always selling— 
selling their ability to do machine work and to make fac- 
tory products, and proving that they are up to specifica- 
tions. They are selling down the river the prejudice against 
products manufactured by the blind. 


This Los Angeles shop, financed by the state to the ex. 
tent that the building and equipment are state property, 
has developed the only pillow-case plant in the West. 


Blind workers not only proved that they can make pil- 
low-cases up to Army at Navy specifications, but they 
improved assembly-line production by inventing an in- 
spection stretcher which runs wooden fingers along the 
seams of the pillow-case, revealing any skipped seams. 
This gadget eliminates two operations. Formerly, the 
work required nine operations. The blind do it in seven. 


At present, the shop is turning out 200,000 pillow- 
cases monthly, all of which go to the Armed Services. 


At one time the shop made wicker-ware carts with rub- 
ber-tire wheels for housewives to trundle their groceries 
home. When cane and rubber stopped coming from the 
Orient, the blind invented a cart made with a body of 
venetian blind slats, wooden wheels—and fortunately, 
with some low-grade rubber. 


They are also manufacturing sleeping bags for the serv: 
ices and mattresses, with and without springs—a job which, 
because of the use of heavy machines for sewing, was Con- 
sidered out of bounds for the blind until the war gave 
them the opportunity to prove otherwise. 


Normally, the shop has a waiting list of blind people 
who want to work, for out of the 8,000 blind in California, 
at least 4,000 live in and around Los Angeles. At the 
present time there is something like a manpower shortag¢ 
at the shop, because many of the best blind workers trained 
in the shop are now employed by outside factories. 
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MENDELL 


Wayne MENDELL, general 
sales manager, American 
Machine and Metals, Inc., 
East Moline, IIL, since 
1940, has been made vice- 
president in charge of 
sales. He has been with 
the company since 1939. 


Wittarp =V. MERRIHUE 
has been named manager 
of advertising and sales 
promotion, Apparatus 
Department, General 
Electric Co. He is also a 
member of the ap- 
paratus sales committee. 


Paut H. BreNNAN, who 
has been serving in the 
War Contracts Division, 
Frigidaire Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., re- 
turns to manage commer- 
cial refrigeration and 


air conditioning — sales. 


Epwaro T. Nant, be- 
comes sales manager, Ace 
Manufacturing Corp., 
Philadelphia. He will 
devote efforts to post- 
war products and distri- 
bution. He formerly was 
with General Electric Co. 


JUNE 1, 1944 


SMITH 


NEWS 


Irwin E. Smit has been 
appointed sales manager 
of the Victor Chemical 
Works, Chicago. He has 
been associated with the 
company for 21 years 
and is well known among 
the chemical industries. 


Harotp L. Rerncoip has 
been made assistant di- 
rector of advertising, 
sales promotion and mer- 
chandising, Schenley Dis- 
tillers Corp., New York. 
He formerly was account 
executive, Biow Co., Inc. 


Harry M. Ketrey has 
been made appliance 
sales manager Frigidaire 
Division General Motors 
Corp., having charge of 
household appliance 
sales. He has been 
with Frigidaire 12 years. 


Harotp M. Parsons has 
been reelected sales 
manager of the Electric 
Range and Water Heater 
Division, Landers, Frary 
& Clark, New Britain, 
Conn. He also was re- 
elected vice-president. 


MERRIHUE 


EEL 


BRENNAN 


NAHILL 


REINGOLD 


KELLEY 


Parsons 
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Significant Trends 


4s seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the period ending May 1, 1944 


Paper Is Your Problem 


PAPER IS THE MOST CRITICAL WAR COMMODITY. 
That is the reasoned judgment of Donald Nelson. 


If you use shipping cartons or enclose each unit of your 
product in a box you will soon feel the paper shortage, if 
you have not already done so. 


Within a very few weeks your wife will find that her 
grocer has no paper bags; she will have to bring her own 


shopping bag. 


That new catalog or promotional piece which you were 
ving to send to all customers and prospects may have 
to be shelved entirely or at least cut down in size or num- 
ber of copies. 


The paper problem is acute—but not so acute that a Jot 
of things can’t be done about it. 


Doing something about it is not just a job for the other 
fellow. We must all pitch in and help—for selfish as well 
as patriotic reasons. 


We are consuming paper in this country at the rate of 
20 million tons a year, and of this about 14 million tons 
is theoretically reclaimable. The rest of it goes down 
og or is shipped abroad as wrappings for military sup- 
piles. 


In peacetime years we reclaim about 4 million tons of 
paper. In 1942, the first war year, we stepped up the 
collections to 5 million tons. Last year we increased that 
06 million tons. This year we must get 8 million tons. 


And that’s where you and I come in. At the present 
rate of collection, we are going to be 1 million tons short. 


We needn’t be short if the sales executives and the 
salesmen of America use their time and talents in collect- 
ing waste paper in homes, offices and factories. The De- 
partment of Commerce made a spot study recently and es- 
timates that in the month of April the average home had 
46.5 pounds of paper—and nearly 1 million tons in the 
ageregate—which weren't getting to the collection depots. 
Promotion, organization and selling work needs to be done 
in nearly every community to get the paper out and to get 
it to the mills. 


Some of these mills already have had to shut down 
through lack of material. Others are forced to depend 


85% on waste paper, and some of these are curtailing op- 
érations because not enough waste paper is coming in. 


Each one of us can help in our own communities. Each 
one of us can arrange to have our salesmen devote part of 
their time to the voluntary drives in their communities. 


Each of us should make a survey of the possibilities of 
petting more paper out of our own offices—and then do 
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Our desks, our personal 
files, the files of other departments, the store-rooms in the 
plant or office and outside warehouse space which has 
been leased for the storing of old records—all of these re- 
positories of dusty, useless letters and records should be 


something about it, and fast. 


ruthlessly cleaned out. One little bank over in New Jer- 
sey tossed out 2 tons of old records, and one floor in the 
Chrysler Building in New York City yielded 5 tons. 


None of us should take the attitude that the amount of 
paper we can salvage is too small to bother about. The 
shortage is really acute and we are all going to suffer from 
it unless we all pitch in and help. 


Chain Grocers Gain 


LAST YEAR THE INDEPENDENT GROCERS in- 
creased their sales 18% over the previous year while sales 
in the chains declined 714%. 


In 1944 the trend seems to be reversed. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures indicate that chains have turned 
their losses of last year into gains for the first quarter of 
1944, while independents’ monthly increases have been 
declining since early last fall. 


According to the New York Times the change may be 
traced to some extent to the reduction and elimination of 
points of rationed commodities. Under rationing, points 
are more valuable than pennies to the average housewife, 
but with rationing eliminated pennies resumed their old 
position and the housewife is much more inclined to shop 
around for the lowest possible price. 
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Another expert in the retail food field says that the 
greatest part of the sales increase in the chains comes from 
liquor. There are no present indications that the chains 
will resume their old policy of loss-leader merchandising. 


Supporting Fair Trade Pays 


PEPSODENT MADE $3,000,000 LAST YEAR compared 
with only $600,000 six years ago, and according to an ar- 
ticle in Business Week the major part of the firm’s claim 
that it is back in top place in dentifrice sales can be traced 
to its decision to support the fair trade laws. 


The article states that back in the 30’s the company lost 
its leadership because it failed to play ball with the ad- 
vocates of the fair trade laws. A boycott of the dentifrice 
started in California and spread rapidly. In 1936 the 
company came to the annual meeting of the National Re- 
tail Druggists Association with a $25,000 contribution to 
the campaign to back the fight for enactment of more state 
laws and the federal Miller-Tydings Enabling Act. 


Support of the fair trade laws doubtless won support of 
many druggists, but we doubt that such a gain in profits 
can be credited to any single factor. The fact that Bob 
Hope stands at the top in radio popularity is surely a con- 
tributing factor. 


‘Taxes on Inter-State Sales 


THE SUPREME COURT HAS HELD UNCONSTITU- 
TIONAL the imposition of a sales tax where shipment is 
made from outside the state; the contract is approved out- 
side the state; title to the merchandise passes outside the 
state, and neither the seller nor the seller’s agents are 
qualified to do business, or have an office or place of busi- 
ness, in the state. The solicitation of the order was in 
the taxing state,+but that doesn’t change the result. The 
decision was in the case of Murry B. McLeod, Commis- 
sioner, State of Arkansas vs. J. E. Dilworth Co. on May 15, 
1944. 


(MILLIONS OF PERSONS) 


CEN POPULATION TRENDS 
. 
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At the same time the Supreme Court made a subt, 
distinction between a sales tax and a use tax. The firy 
is imposed on a sale, which has the protection of the com. 
merce clause when in inter-state commerce. A use tax js 
levied on use, which is necessarily intra-state. The couy 
held that a seller can be forced to act as “tax collecto;’ 
for the use tax imposed on a buyer after an inter-state sale 
even though the seller has no place of business and is no 
qualified to do business in the state imposing the tay 
This decision was made on May 15 in the case of Gen. 
eral Trading Co. vs. State Tax Commission of Iowa. 


More Product Advertising 


EDUCATIONAL AND PATRIOTIC ADVERTISING 
continues to take a considerable portion of every many. 
facturer’s budget, but product advertising is increasing. 


In the automotive field, for example, both Ford anj 
Chrysler have launched big-scale campaigns which tak 
about their peacetime products. Remington-Rand, Inc, 
has swung back into product advertising and has plans for 


further expansion along this line with ads pointing of ,* 


how its office equipment can assist in conservation and thf. 


best use of available manpower. The president of thE 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. explains their new advertising cam- 
paign to stockholders in these words: “We now feel the 
necessity of more aggressively selling the merits of our own 
particular product, although we shall not depart from ou 
practice of advertising to help the war effort.” 


Many of these companies are shifting the emphasis be 
cause they do not agree with the economists who predic 
a big buying boom after the war. Some of the manufac 
turers feel that the public has been accustomed to mak- 
ing things last a long time, or going without, and that buy. 
ers may be inclined to wait awhile after the war is over 
in the hopes of getting a real ‘post-war model.” 


This more direct promotion makes sales sense—but there 
are likely to be Washington repercussions against expand. 
ed advertising budgets if advertisers fall down in helping 
to sell War Bonds, promote scrap drives and in other 
ways helping the Government in the war effort. 


Significant Shorts 


Are the United States United?: Under this heading 
the Fruehauf Trailer Co. has released a third and up-to-the 
minute edition of a booklet which shows how the hundreds 
of laws which restrict and hamper the movement of goods 
between states means higher costs of doing business and 
higher costs of living for all. During the war there his 
been some elimination of trade barriers and the adoption 
of uniform minimum standards for sizes and weights of 
trucks and trailers, but many states have moved too slowly 
in making these reforms. 


America’s Secret Weapon: This is the title of 
sound-slide film presented by the Committee for Econom 
Development in cooperation with the Advertising Fedet 
tion of America. It is available for distribution through 
advertising clubs and through other organizations in citi¢s 
which do not have an advertising club. The film points 
out how the war years have softened our hard-hitting 
advertising and selling methods, that we must sell an ut- 
precedented amount of consumer goods after the war, and 
that it is up to sales management to turn prospects into 
customers. 
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OW many sales executives 

noted as signicant to them- 

selves the repeal of the 

Chinese Exclusion Act by 
Congress recently? Probably not a 
great many. Yet this action placing 
Chinese nationals on the same immi- 
gtation quota basis enjoyed by the na- 
tionals of other countries is—to quote 
A. McKie Donnan who led the fight 
tor the repeal in the key state of Cali- 
tornia—"‘a red letter event for sales 
management.” 

There are some top flight business 
men in the United States who know 
now the significance of the removal of 
this “insult to our brave ally,” in eco- 
/Romic as well as political terms, who 
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now what they will sell to China 
June 1, 


1944 


China has new frontiers to be opened up—frontiers comparable to our West of 


150 years ago. 
(above). 


hinterlands. 


(0. Eighty per cent of China’s population lives on and from the land 
We call China over-crowded largely because six-sevenths of its people 
are living in one-third of the country’s area. 


Machinery is needed to develop the 


And not only must China’s agriculture be mechanized, but its goods 
production (left), still largely handicraft, must be mechanized too. 


The country 


must be intelligently industrialized so as to raise the national living standard. 


One authority says China will be absorbing $277,000,000 worth of 
American goods within ten years after the war. This interesting 
analysis covers what China needs that we can supply, what China 
can sell us, how the trade can be financed, the issue of disastrous 


competition, and how safe is China as a spot for investment capital. 


post-war, and what we are likely to 
take in exchange. It is out of this 
knowledge that China-America Coun- 
cil of Commerce and Industry has 
been formed in New York City, and 
that an office of the same organization 
is being opened for the Pacific Coast, 
in San Francisco, by Julean Arnold.* 
But the majority of American busi- 
nessmen are unaware of the practical 
possibilities of American-Chinese re- 
ciprocal trading, or they are skeptical. 

“We know China’s 450 million can 
use a lot of things—but how are they 
going to pay for them?” is always the 
first big question. 

The next question grows out of the 
answer. “If we help them to build 
themselves up, to industrialize their 


Our Post-War Trade with China: 
How Big Is the Potential? 


businesses and mechanize their agricul- 
ture, will they then present us with 
disastrous competition?” 

There are happy answers to these 
serious questions which will be found 
in the following brief outline of what 
the United States and China have to 
offer one another through reciprocal 
trading, and how the trading may be 
agg on a paying basis for both peo- 

es. 

/ Of course this great country which 
is larger than the United States, with 
somewhere between 400 and 550 mil- 


* Mr. Arnold heads the activities of the 
Council for the Pacific Coast. Chairman 
of the San Francisco Regional Committee 
is H. D. Collier, president, Standard Oil 
Company of California; vice-chairman is 
Charles Kendrick, president, Schlage Lock 
Co. Portland Regional Committe is headed 
by Paul B. McKee, president, Portland Gas 
& Coke Co.; Seattle Regional Committee by 
John P. Herber, president, Gray’s Harbor 
Exportation Co. Officers of the headquar- 
ters of the Council in New York City are: 
Thomas J. Watson, chairman; R. C. Pat- 
terson, Jr., president; Charles R. Hook, 
vice-president; Walter S. Mack, Jr., vice- 
president; James G. Blaine, treasurer; Mil- 
dred Hughes, executive secretary; Wayne 
Johnson, chairman, executive committee. 
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lion persons, needs practically every 
article produced by modern heavy and 
light industry; but she will begin to 
take some articles before others. 
Whether the emphasis will be on con- 
sumer goods or on heavy equipment 
depends on the kind of peace that is 
made for the world—whether it will 
be safe to relax, construct, and enjoy; 
or whether it will be necessary to be 
primarily prepared to wage war. It 
depends also on how the trade is fi- 
nanced: internally (the “tighten your 
belt and sweat” method), or with the 
aid of foreign investment capital. 
Wherever the emphasis is placed, 
China will need and take both pro- 
duction and consumers’ goods. 


Railroads Will Be First 


One of China's first purchases will 
be railroads. Julean Arnold, former- 
ly commercial attaché to the Amer- 
ican Embassy in China and a 40-year 
resident in that country, said recently 
in a broadcast from San Francisco: 
“China must have at least 60,000 
miles of railways,” for this vast coun- 
try has built to date less than 14,000 
miles of rail, and rail transportation 
will cost the Chinese from a fifth to 
a tenth less than present primitive 
methods of overland transportation. 

“At $50,000 a mile for equipment,” 
Mr. Arnold continued, “this means a 
nice little item of three billion dol- 
lars. But for some time, Chinese 
railroads will not exceed an average 
of 35 miles an hour. What a grand 
opportunity to sell them huge quan- 
tities of our used equipment after the 
war!” Americans will then be ready 
and asking for swifter streamlined 
equipment, ‘And bear this in mind,” 
said Mr. Arnold, ‘‘China’s railroads 
can be financed from the earnings of 
the lines. They are among the world’s 
more alluring investment possibilities, 
‘gy ty of course, the Chinese will 

e free to operate them for them- 
selves.” 

China’s railroads, like its waterways, 
would be limited in usefulness with- 
out ‘highways. China now has less 
than 100,000 miles of highways. She 
needs and plans to build at least a mil- 
lion miles of roads. In China there 
is only one automobile for each 5,000 
persons. When the highways are 
built, China will want several million 
motor cars. “Who will furnish 
these?” Mr. Arnold asked his radio 
listeners. ‘Prior to the Japanese in- 
vasion, there was set up in China a 
joint Chinese-American aviation com- 
pany. It was a great commercial suc- 
cess from the day it started. China . . . 
is ideal for commercial aviation.” 
Capital is needed for the installation 
and equipment of air fields. If this 
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is made available, U. S. travelers fly- 
ing via Alaska may take week-end 
trips to and from China. 

Agriculture will remain the back- 
bone of China and its greatest source 
of wealth, even after the country has 
been industrialized. But to raise the 
standard of living of the total popula- 
tion, agriculture must be mechanized, 
farming methods must be changed 
from primitive to modern methods as 
they have been in Russia. The first 


step will be the development of hydro- 
electric power along the waterways. 
The Yangtze River offers the first chal- 


lenge in power production. The 
Yangtze Valley has been called the 
world’s most heavily populated river 
valley. Salesmen won't have to travel 
far between customers when power 
production opens the way to the sale 
of motors for every conceivable type 
of electrical appliance, industrial, ag- 
ricultural, and consumer types. 

America is said to have 40 mechan- 
ical appliances for each of its 130 
million persons. Mr. Arnold has es- 
timated that “every man, woman and 
child in China has three-quarters of 
one mechanical slave,” and suggests 
multiplying 450 million by 40 to gain 
an idea of the market for little and 
big machines as China shifts from 
domestic handicraft to mechanized in- 
dustry. It comes to hundreds of bil- 
lions of dollars. In addition to con- 
struction of hydro-electric plants, 
China has plans for modernizing its 
harbors, ports, shipping facilities, for 
vast irrigation, flood controls, and con- 
servation of natural resources. 

How the Chinese themselves see 
the significance of industrialization is 
clearly expressed by Mr. Chang Kia- 
Ngau, in a talk before San Francis- 
cans in March. Mr. Chang until re- 
cently was China’s Minister of Com- 
munications. Now he is adviser to 


the Executive Yuan, the highest ex. 
ecutive branch of the National Goy. 
ernment of China. He was sent to 
the United States by Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-Shek to study what we 
are doing in connection with the war 
effort, and how post-war plans of 
China and this country may point 
towards post-war economic reconstruc. 
tion of Mr. Chang’s country. 
Prophesying that in the first five 
years following the war's end, Amer. 


This new air map in 
the San Francisco of. 
fice of the China 
America Council 
shows that Chung 
king, Moscow and 


London are all about 
the same distance 
from San Francisco 
via the new “over. 
the-pole” routes. Left 
to right: Hon. C. T. 
Feng, Chinese Con 
sul-General; B. §. 
Fong, “unofficial 
mayor” of San Fran. 
cisco’s Chinatown; 
Julean Arnold, Paci- 
fic Coast representa 
tive of the Council, 
and John Judge, re- 
gional director of US. 
Dept. of Commerce. 


ican exports to China should be 100% 
higher than they were in 1936; that 
is, $370 million (Chinese currency) 
and that in the second five years fol- 
lowing the war our exports will be 
increased another 150% over the first 
five years to $925 million (Chinese 
currency), or 277 million U. S. dol- 
lars, Mr. Chang said that this figure 
would be multiplied many times ovet 
if China’s purchasing power were in- 
creased by industrialization. Indus 
dustrialization is a part of the Chinese 
Government’s definite post-war plan- 
ning, foundations for which already 
have been laid. 

“China will not be satisfied merely 
with building railroads and hydraulic 
projects to prevent famine,” said Mr. 
Chang. “To be developed side by 
side with our railroad construction are 
our industries. The railroads will 
bring all sorts of machinery and 
equipment and power industry {0 
areas along these railroads. These 
new materials will start the wheels of 
our mining and industries moving. 
This is important because no mattet 
how much purchasing power our p¢as- 
ants (85% of total population) will 
possess, it will not be very great. It's 
only through industrialization that the 
purchasing power of our people will 
rise above absorbing only the vely 
low-price consumer goods.” ; 

Dr. Choh-Ming Li of the Nankai 
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Institute of Economics who was m 
San Francisco in February, in a talk 
before the San Francisco Advertising 
Club, said that China needs, in the 
order of their importance: (1) capi- 
tal assistance in the reconstruction and 
modernization of China; (2) technical 
assistants to work with and help train 
native technicians, and (3) trade pro- 
motion—preferably tri-lateral. It can 
and will accept these only if they are 
offered without political strings. 

The products of China most useful 
for large-scale export are tung oil, tea, 
silk, soybean oil, tungsten, antimony, 
bristles. She may also have petroleum 
products, for oil has been discovered 
in Kansu Province. Just recently a 
number of wells have been brought 
in there. Certainly this country could 
use petroleum. China has unmapped 
and untapped resources in coal, tin, 
lead, zinc, manganese, tungsten, anti- 
mony, quicksilver, bauxite, iron. She 
takes first rank in world production 
of rice, millet and kaoling, soybeans, 
broad beans, vegetable oil-producing 
seeds, sweet potatoes, peanuts, barley, 
tea, bamboo, and some fruits. She 
ranks second in wheat, tobacco, and 
silk production; third in cotton. 

The experts believe that China will 


make and sell abroad consumer mer- 
chandise after the war on a substan- 
tial scale. Most of this merchandise 
will not be directly competitive with 
domestic articles. A great many will 
be in the classification of arts and 
crafts products for which Chinese have 
long been famous: tea sets, pottery, 
and any number of art objects which 
hundreds of thousands of new post- 
war home owners could easily absorb. 
Already, we are told, industrial co-op- 
eratives in China aré helping to bridge 
the gap between village handicraft and 
mechanized industry. There is no inten- 
tion to eliminate these arts and crafts, 
but rather to help them to be more 
Profitable to their producers. 

“What I would like to see in the 
United States,” says A, McKie Don- 
nan, “is a series of Chinese tea rooms 
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across the country, as the nucleus tor 
a retail trade in Chinese consumer 
merchandise which could be enormous. 
Surrounding the tea rooms—in depart- 
ment stores or elsewhere—would be 
shops or departments of Chinese mer- 
chandise. The sales volume from 
these little centers alone could be ap- 
preciable.” 

But one of the most important op- 
portunities China can provide to 
American business men is a field for 


In China there is 
only one automobile 
for each 5,000 per- 
sons. The post-war 
market will be ripe 
when highways are 
built and when Chi- 
nese natives need no 
longer carry packs on 
their backs (right). 


One of the products 
of China which is 
most useful for large- 
scale export is soy- 
bean oil. Here (be- 
low) we see soya be- 
ing loaded for ship- 
ment at a railroad sta- 
tion in Manchuria. 
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capital investment. After the war 
American capital will be ready to in- 
vest. China is issuing invitations. 
This country also will face the peace 
with unprecedented productive ca- 
pacity. Where will it sead its sur- 
plus production? China is one very 
hungry customer. West Coast indus- 
tries in particular are looking across 
the Pacific for post-war customers. 

How will China pay for what we 
send her? 

This is the most frequently asked 
questions in all discussions of trade 
with the Orient. Viewed as a two- 
way trade only between China and 
the United States, China cannot but 
emerge with an adverse balance. 

The solution to this problem is sug- 
gester by Executive Yuan’s adviser, 
Mr. Chang, quoted above. Mr. 


Chang points out: “Just as it is de- 
sirable from China’s point of view 
that the United States take over all of 
China’s former trade with Japan and 
Germany, if we follow this program 
of Chinese-American trade expansion 
one step further, will it not be logical 
for China to replace Japan as the gen- 
eral supplier of many far Eastern coun- 
tries such as Thailand, French Indo- 
China, Malay States, Netherlands East 
Indies, Korea, perhaps India? 


“America will of course continue 
to import her domestic requirements 
of raw materials from these places. 
But how is she going to make pay- 
ments for these imports? These areas 
are as yet undeveloped and the stand- 
ard of living is extremely low. Nat- 
urally, they cannot absorb high-price 
industrial products. The high labor 
cost in the United States cannot pro- 
duce goods at prices comparable with 
those of Japan. The only supplier 
these people may look to would be an 
industrialized China. 

“The cost of labor in China is low 
and it is therefore possible for China 
to manufacture merchandise almost as 
a as Japan in order to supply 
this big market. Japan’s total exports 
to these new markets in the Far East 
in pre-war years amounted to 100 mil- 
lion Japanese yen. China can use the 
export credit of this large amount to 
pay off all her imports from America. 
At the same time this country can 
continue to import raw materials from 
the Far East without any difficulty in 
using her own credit in China to pay 
for these essential imports.” 

This outlet for China’s proposed in- 
dustrial output will enable people of 
the Far East—a billion and a quarter 
of them—to obtain low-price con- 
sumer merchandise which they need 
and can pay for, thus maintaining 
their pre-war standard of living. At 
the same time these countries will be 
able to find a market for their raw 
materials in the United States. 
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But most important of all, points 
out Mr. Chang, is that ‘‘by this ar- 
rangement Japan's imperialistic eco- 
nomic structure in the Far East never 
will have a chance for revival if low- 
price Chinese manufactured merchan- 
dise replaces Japanese goods in these 
countries and if all their raw mate- 
rials go to tne United States for peace- 
ful and civilized uses instead of go- 
ing to Japan to feed her war machine. 
Such an arrangement will enable the 
United States to assist China in her 
economic development and to expand 
her foreign trade with China by forc- 
ing out both Japan and Germany from 
China’s market in the future.” Mr. 
Chang stressed the fact that this co- 
operation will enable us to keep the 
Far Eastern market for peace and gen- 
eral prosperity in the Pacific. 


What of Competition? 


Will a successfully industrialized 
China threaten the United States with 
disastrous competition? This ques- 
tion is partly answered by the forego- 
ing. A second answer is provided by 
an existing fact in trade relations. A. 
McKie Donnan, in the course of his 
energetic and imaginative leadership 
of the successful fight for Chinese Ex- 
clusion Act repeal frequently pointed 
out that Great Britain is the United 
States’ biggest competitor in world 
trade. Great Britain is also our big- 
gest customer. An _ industrialized 
China, with higher standards of liv- 
ing, higher wages with which to satis- 
fy them, will proyide markets for 
American consumer goods for a long 
time to come. 

“China and the United States have 
a more nearly perfect reciprocal status 
than any other two countries anywhere 
in ‘the. world,” according to O. C. 
Hansen, Frazar and Hansen, export- 
ers and importers. Mr. Hansen has 
lived in China. The originator of the 
$25,000,000 plan for a World Trade 
Center in San Francisco, he is an in- 
formed business man who sees no 
threat in the reconstruction and de- 
velopment of China as a modern na- 
tion, but rather a promise. 

This question is largely a political 
one, and complicated. ‘The situation 
can be briefly summarized as follows: 
China has a thorough plan, with a 
time limit for consummation of var- 
ious aspects, for the reconstruction of 
China, its modernization and indus- 
trialization. 

There are two ways of achieving 
this aim. Dr. Choh-Ming Li calls 
these two ways “restriction, or expan- 
sion.” In an article in Foreign Policy 
Reports for November 1, 1943, page 
219, Dr. Li says: “Whether China will 
have to tighten its belt in order to 
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build up capital for reconstruction de- 
pends on the amount of foreign capi- 
tal at its disposal. One thing is cer- 
tain: It will not adopt restrictive meas- 
ures of its own will. 

“The type and quantity of goods 
produced, distributed, and consumed 
would therefore be determined entire- 
ly according to an official blueprint. 
The importance of foreign trade as a 
pivotal factor would be obliterated. 
Imports must be balanced by exports, 
plus whatever amount of foreign 
credit there is. Nothing short of eco- 
nomic autocracy would have any hope 
of success in realizing the object of 
large capital formation and accumula- 
tion through internal efforts.” The 
Chinese will take this hard way if 
they must. ‘China will not seek cap- 
ital at any cost. But foreign loans 
will be accepted if they are made on 
reasonable and mutually advantageous 
terms.” 

The Chinese Government has shown 
its good faith by taking the first steps 
towards making possible those “mu- 
tually advantageous terms.” Up un- 
til recently these terms were not so 
advantageous or tempting to foreign 
capital. There were too many gov- 
ernmental restrictions and _ provisos. 
But China’s planners are realistic econ- 
omists. They understand that if they 
are to tempt foreign capital into their 
country they must offer reasonable 
safety and advantages. 

Economic Adviser Chang during 
his visit to this country emphasized to 
American businessmen four points 
most often raised by those willing to 
participate in Chinese-American for- 
eign trade or to invest in some phase 
of its development: 

1. The Chinese National Govern- 
ment founded 16 years ago has main- 
tained ‘‘a continuity and stability un- 
broken and unshaken by twelve years 
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of Japanese aggression and seven yeas; 
of devastating war.’ It intends to do 
all it can to carry on this stability ang 
continuity. ‘To solve political prob. 
lems by political means is one of Pres. 
ident Chiang’s major aims in post-wa 
China.” 

2. China needs and will welcome 
foreign capital—if it does not entail 
political concessions. In proof of 
this, “last September the Chinese Goy. 
ernment revised regulation governing 
foreign investments in China. Under 
the new regulations it will not be nec. 
essary for native capital to have a 51% 
interest -in any joint enterprise, no 
will it be obligatory for such a cop. 
cern to have a Chinese as its general 
manager.” 


China Will Protect Capital 


3. The Chinese Government wil! 
give all reasonable protection required 
by foreign investors. There will bk 
no more interference from local war 
lords as in the old days, because there 
are not any war lords now and there 
will not be any in the future. Ever 
franchise granted by the National 
Government of China, therefore, will 
be scrupulously observed throughout 
the country. 

4. What of the status of private 
enterprise? Mr. Chang points out that 
“it is our government’s policy to em- 
phasize a simultaneous development of 
government and private industries and 
to give private industries encourage: 
ment and protection by the law. 
Railroads and communications have 
been, and doubtless will continue to 
be, under Chinese government control. 
Industries involving very large capital 
also are likely to be undertaken by the 
government. But the field for private 
enterprise is great. . 

If Mr. Chang’s estimate that this 
country will be selling China 277 mi 
lion dollars’ worth of goods withir 
ten years after the war is accurate, an¢ 
during that time the U. S. maintains 
a level of 5.4 billion dollars of e- 
ports, that means China would be tak: 
ing 5% of the total. That, says Mr. 
Chang, should be enough to keep hali 
a million men in America steadily a 
work. Later on, everyone concerne¢ 
seems to agree, when Chinese recon: 
struction plans have had a chance (0 
achieve some portion of their aims. 
the sky is the limit insofar as Chim 
as a market is ‘concerned. Or, # 
Julean Arnold puts it, “China will 
startle the world with the gigantic 
volume of trade arising from its 
dustrialization” and “‘whoevet 
learns to work with China in a spitt 
of intelligent cooperation will have 4 
key to the greatest treasure-house © 
trade the world has ever known. 
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== BE A VICTORY GAR 


Tide Water Oil Co.’s 24-sheet posters, 


Buchanan & Co., 


dener.” 


DENER. 


currently 


San Francisco, is 


displayed in 
states, urge the young fry as well as their elders to 


seven western 
“Be a Victory Gar- 


the agency handling the account. 


Campaigns and Marketing 


For Men Only 


One of the busiest gals in the news- 
paper world these days is Nancy Sas- 
ser, whose brain-child, Buy-Lines, made 
history when she dreamed it up a few 
years ago. Aimed at women, the fea- 
ture is broken down into chatty copy 
on a variety of nationally known and 
advertised products, running the 
gamut from toothpaste to automobiles. 
Buy-Lines caught on like a prairie 
fire; now it is carried every Sunday to 
11,458,108 A.B.C. circulation in 44 
major market newspapers. 

Recently came an announcement 
from the Sasser offices in New York 
City that as soon as newsprint is 
available a Buy-Lines column for men 
is in the offing, sales promotion has 
already begun. Plans are to run the 
column on the news or sports pages of 
most of the 44 papers now carrying 
the women’s Buy-Lines. 


That Terrific Thirst 


Moxie, bottled by The Moxie Co., 
Boston, was one of the very first of 
the bottled colas, which, these days, 
are thick as post-war plans. Although 
its market is mainly New England, 
the company has been running heavy 
newspaper advertising throughout that 
section; a progressive step-forward. 

With summer coming on, and the 
demand for bottled drinks increasing 
what with liquor shortages, et al, 
Moxie is launching its hot weather 
campaign to coincide with the season’s 
first retail promotion, offering the 
tegular 15-cent bottle at two for a 
quarter. Campaign will last through 
Labor Day, using 600 line space in 30 
Newspapers throughout the New Eng- 
and area, and 25 radio stations. 
Theme—“Thirsty? Say Moxie.” Each 
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advertisement features one of the sev- 
eral campaign features: ‘For Energy,” 
“For Glamour,” and “For Nerve.” 
The entire campaign is available to 
franchised dealers outside the New 
England area on a cooperative basis. 
Alley & Richards Co., Boston, is the 
agency. 


New Industry for F & M 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Beloit, 
Wisconsin, are announcing through 
the medium of newspapers a new, ma- 
jor industry . . . the manufacture of 
Diesel Electric Locomotives. 

In a full-page spread the company 
leads off its important announcement 
with the caption, “Here Is Our Ans- 
wer to Your Question,” aiming copy 
at the employes and families of F & M. 
The body of the advertisement ex- 
plains that the sons and daughters of 
employes, returning from the Armed 
Forces need have no fears concerning 
post-war employment . . . the ques- 
tion “Where will I be working after 
the war?” has been answered in a 
new industry. 


“Back Home for Keeps” 


Believing that its present advertis- 
ing campaign for Community—'‘Back 
Home for Keeps,” showing a ser- 
geant kissing his girl, and very ex- 
pertly at that, has a timely theme 
loaded with appeal. Oneida Ltd. is 
making available, for free, mats using 
the illustration (sans copy) for the 
use of dealers who want to push the 
Sth War Loan in their own advertis- 
ing space. 

Oneida says that over 22,000 re- 
quests for reprints of these advertise- 
ments have already been received. The 
interesting angle of the offer is that 


the name “Community” does not ap- 
pear on the mats. 

A proof sheet, to inform Commu- 
nity dealers of the service, showing an 
assortment of mats available in the 
various sizes, is being mailed to jew- 
elry and silverware retailers through- 
out the United States. 


Spread It Thick 


After months of wartime advertis- 
ing of inhibiting themes such as “‘Just 
grin and spread it thin,” Wm. Un- 
derwood Co., Boston, is back to the 
good old pre-war advertising pace for 
its Deviled Ham! 

Since the first of the year both ham 
and cans in which to pack it, have 
been available sufficiently to enable the 
company to meet all demands. 

The first advertisement is headed 
“Back Again,’”” and copy happily pro- 
claims that now you can get all the 
Underwood Deviled Ham you want. 
Another cheery note is struck further 
along—no points. 

The campaign is running in busi- 
ness journals and consumer maga- 
zines. Some space in mewspapers is 
being taken for New England and the 
Pacific Coast. Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborne, Inc., Boston, is the 


agency. 
Spread It Thin 


More to the war picture than Un- 
derwood’s story is that of the Zenith 
Radio Corp. Like so many manufac- 
turers, Zenith’s Radionic Hearing Aids 
have felt the pinch of the old shoe— 
shortage of materials. Up to the 
present time it has been unable to 
supply demands of the United States, 
and to further cloud the picture, it 
has refused to open up distribution in 
Mexico and Canada. 

What to do about the customers 
who bought not one, but two of the 
hearing aids (to always have a spare) ? 
To counteract the American ten- 
dency to rush out and buy anything 
that looks scarce, Zenith is mailing 
out thousands of cards to its custom- 
ers, telling them all this—and more; 
urging them not to buy an “extra.” 

Zenith provides the spoonful of 
orange juice to kill the taste of the 
castor oil with a last paragraph: if it 
is able to get materials it hopes to 
catch up with demand in six months. 


Mum’s the Word 


Mum (Bristol-Meyers Co., New 
York City) sees nothing funny about 
B.O. Readers of comic-strip adver- 
tisements on Mum evidently don’t 
either. The company is expanding in 
comic-sections and is running adver- 
tisements now in 150 newspapers. 
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No hum-hawing about selecting which of these packages bear day-after-tomorrow’s dateline. . . . 


The pinwheels are museum pieces, circa 1919. The middle sister in each group is the one just retired. 


Pillsbury Retires Outmoded Packages; 
Seeks Shelf Appeal, Family Identity 


There are sound reasons for re-designing now: The trend toward 


self-service in food stores gives a marked advantage to the well- 


dressed product. And a common package theme can help the newer 


products trade on the brand acceptance enjoyed by the old. 


BY LARRY FITZMAURICE 


HEN Pillsbury Flour Mills 

Co., Minneapolis, executives 

decided that part of their 

vast post-war planning pro- 
gram should include a complete new 
design for package labels for their 
many specialty products, they realized 
the ticklishness of disturbing the tra- 
dition - honored sacred cows of “the 
public is used to it this way,” and 
“we've always done it the other way” 
schools of thought. 

But shock-proofing themselves to 
the first break with the archaic, which 
was the employment of a label de- 
signer and specialist in food packages, 
they have followed through with such 
thoroughness that Alex Parsons, vice- 
president in charge of grocery prod- 
ucts sales, says it is the biggest single 
change in re-designing attempted in 
modern grocery merchandising. 

At the outset Jim Nash, New York 
City artist chosen to head up the re- 
designing program, and top execu- 
tives in the advertising and sales de- 
partments realized that if such a radi- 
cal change was to be successful the 
new package labels must retain what- 
ever favorable association values each 
product had in the consumer eye, yet 
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cloak each with a design which would 
be instantly recognizable as a member 
of Pillsbury’s package food family. 

Package association was achieved by 
varied color groupings, while family 
membership was accomplished through 
use of a standard symbol, displacing 
in its entirety the moth-eaten whirli- 
gig or millwheel device which for so 
long adorned many of Pillsbury’s pack- 
aged products. 

Although the ‘“‘re-dressing” pro- 
gram calls for an eventual change in 
at least seven of the company’s pack- 
aged flours and cereals, it was decided 
to start with only two of them: Pills- 
bury Pancake Flour and Pillsbury 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour. Sno Sheen 
Cake Flour, Enriched Farina, Yellow 
Corn Meal, White Corn Meal and 
Hominy Grits, officials decided, will 
not don their new package garb for 
the trade until autumn. 

The identifying symbol created by 
Mr. Nash and approved by Pillsbury 
officials is a large, rounded, three-di- 
mensional ‘“‘P’”’ crossed by a nearly 
horizontal swirl upon which is printed 
the single word, “Pillsbury.” Color 
combinations to distinguish the two 
products are used to good advantage, 


while the structure and shape of the 
packages remain practically the same. 
While the packages have been indi- 
vidualized by varying color schemes, 
they are unified as Pillsbury products 
not only by the symbol, but are fur- 
ther identified by colors of gray and 
white which are basic with each. 
“Reasons for the renmascence are 
many,” Mr. Parsons believes. “In the 
days before World War I the indi- 
vidual grocer was a far greater mer- 
chandising factor than he is today. He 
could by word of mouth exalt or de- 
plore. His recommendation of 4 
product was as good as a sale. The 
advent of the chain store tended to di- 
minish his authority. Then followed 
the super-serve-yourself markets which 
all but obliterated any personal touch 
between grocer and Mrs. Consumer.” 


Easy-to-Recognize Packages 


Under these changed conditions an 
attractive, modern, stream-lined pack- 
age label can sell its contents not only 
to old customers but to new as well, 
Mr. Parsons believes. A package 
which is easily recognizable as belong: 
ing to a reliable family of foods aids 
the already sold customer in readily 
finding what she needs. 

Philip W. Pillsbury, president of 
the 75-year-old milling company, says 
he remembers when 20 years ago pack: 
aged flours were somewhat a novelty. 
Selling them was merely a problem of 
getting the public used to the idea. 


Packaging was just beginning to take} 
hold and pictures of delicious cakes,f 
luscious pancakes, and healthy babies 
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served to identity the contents and 
that was about all. Today the cycle 
of selling the public on new foods has 
been completed and brand is all-im- 

rtant. Anyone not convinced of 
that sound merchandising truism need 
only listen to a group of housewives 
any day in the week. 

The red and white whirligig was 
one of the sacred cows which was sac- 
rificed to modernity with more than a 
little concern and trepidation, Mr. 
Parsons said. 

To determine what should replace 
the old mill-wheel, Mr. Nash con- 
ducted a research of his own. He rode 
delivery trucks to get the bread-hiker’s 
slant, visited neighborhood groceries 
and super-markets, and culled knowl- 
edge from wholesalers and retailers. 

Proving the soundness of this ap- 
proach, Mr. Parsons said the new la- 
bels, when shown to members of com- 
pany sales organizations throughout 
the country (generally slow to accede 
to change) had unusual acceptance. 
These hardshells quickly pointed out, 
Mr. Parsons said, that the new de- 
signs would stimulate sales in retail 
outlets and lend themselves to more 
than usual dealer acceptance in mer- 
chandising the products. 


Dealers Approve Change 


Mr. Parsons points the following 
five results: 

1. Dealers already recognize that 
stepped-up volume of sales will re- 
sult because of the attractiveness of 
design and because of the quick iden- 
tification factor. 

2. Dressing up the packages has 
stimulated new enthusiasm among 
members of the sales organization, and 
the trade. 

3. Association of slower selling 
items with faster selling items stimu- 
lates selling of the former on the re- 
tailers’ shelves. 

4. The monogram symbol and color 
combinations facilitate quick recogni- 
tion of Pillsbury products by Mrs. 
Consumer. 

5. Unified design lends itself to 
ready and attractive displays in any 
store. Consumers are influenced by a 
label which has distinction, charm, ap- 
peal, and looks expensive. 

The two packaged foods carrying 
the new designs now on the market 
are representative of each of the two 


The old pancakes-and-pinwheels number 
packed a solid merchandising punch for 
its day—even if a pile of ’em did make 
Sensitive old ladies dizzy. But the new 
Package begs for prominent display. 
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color groups. Pillsbury Pancake Flour 
has as its mew dressing an attractive 
wrap in the second color group chosen 
—the blue, red, gray and white. The 
colors for Pillsbury Buckwheat Pan- 
cake Flour come from the first color 
groupings—maroon, orange and gray 
on white. Here one of the problems, 
that of arranging two kinds of the 
same product side by side on the same 
shelf and still making each quickly 
identifiable, was solved by making 
the carton for the Buckwheat Pancake 
Flour predominately maroon and pack- 
aging the plain Pancake Flour largely 
in blue. 


Basic Design for Many Items 


The five foods to be ready in the 
new packages for market in Septem- 
ber follow a like clarification of kinds 
of foods through design. The two 
cornmeal brands, yellow and white, 
which were unidentified in rapid 
handling because the printed descrip- 
tion was the only distinguishing fea- 
ture, will be packaged in the opposite 
schemes of color: Yellow Corn Meal 
in a predominately maroon package, 
and its sister cereal, White Corn 
Meal, in predominately blue. 

In the matter of package produc- 
tion and mechanics Pillsbury’s man- 
agement points out: 

1. Multi-color combinations can be 
produced on any quality stock, readily 
adapted to any process of reproduc- 
tion, thus enabling almost any printer 
to handle job work, which is an im- 
portant factor. 

2. The color schemes have been so 
designed that parts of the package 
likely to be most affected by soil 
through handling will not show grime. 

3. Elimination of all but the sym- 
bol, name of the product, and other 
data required by law, and relegation 
of any legends such as recipes, new 
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uses for the product and any other 
matter of interest to the customer to 
the back side, have a two-fold pur- 
pose: The package front remains 
simple and distinguished and new 
data can be added without disturbing 
the main design. 

By using almost architectural fore- 
thought in the creation of the design 
new items can be added to the line 
merely by effecting a different combi- 
nation of the same colors without in 
any way confusing the line. 

Specific reasons for bringing about 
the change in design at this time, ac- 
cording to H. W. Files, vice-president 
in charge of sales and advertising, 
are: (1) This is a sellers’ market and 
an ideal time to launch any new sales 
device. (2) Pillsbury is celebrating 
its diamond jubilee and the occasion 
serves as a good reminder that the 
firm remains a leader in promotion as 
well as in quality of fine foods. 

The only drawback, as Mr. Parsons 
sees it, is that volume of production 
can’t keep up to demand because of 
the war and it may become necessary 
in the future to allocate products to the 
trade. 

Appearance of the two pancake 
flours on the market brought these in- 
itial comments from various sections 
of the country: From a wholesaler: 
“You're five years ahead of the field.” 
A jobber: “A-great step forward for 
Pillsburys.” A retailer: ‘These will 
liven up my store.” 

The foregoing reactions to the 
sweeping changes have satisfied Mr. 
Pillsbury, Mr. Files and Mr. Parsons 
and other executives in Minneapolis 
that the change was the advisable 
course. The only way to bring it 
about, they feel, is to take the pro- 
verbial bull by the horns, thereby 
scouting the fears and _hesitations 
which may arise from disturbing a too 
placid tradition. 
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“Hell, haven't I been telling you?—We’re not getting anywhere!” 
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Magazine Salesmen Lend a Hand 


To Speed Paper 


ORE than one thousand mag- 

azine salesman — of space 

which isn’t for sale or of sub- 

scriptions which can’t be wel- 
comed during the paper shortage— 
are preparing to devote at least a 
fourth of their time during the sum- 
mer months to paper salvage. 

Under the leadship of the National 
Publishers’ Association these men will 
tackle the pressing problem in a 22- 
state northern area where 85% of all 
paper is used. 

In the early stages of the war a 
great waste paper campaign was exe- 
cuted, but it succeeded in raising 
more paper than the market could 
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Salvage 


consume. Paper remained in great 
piles and the citizenry was disgusted. 
The campaign was called off until it 
became obvious that another campaign 
was necessary. 

Today paper is really short. Some 
mills have been forced to close down 
through lack of raw materials; many 
are using 85% reclaimed paper and 
15% virgin pulp. 

The original rate of collection was 
about five million tons annually. That 
was stepped up to six million tons last 
year, and the 1944 goal is eight mil- 
lion tons, or at the rate of 667,000 
tons monthly. March and April av- 
eraged 625,000 tons. 


an Aprul, according to Department 
of Commerce estimates, the average 
home had approximately 46.5 pounds 
of paper which it didn’t need. 

We consume about 20,000,000 tons. 
Some of it cannot be reclaimed; much 
is going abroad. About 14,000,000 
tons are theoretically reclaimable. 

The newspapers are doing a superb 
job of publicizing waste paper salvage, 
but in many communities the spirit js 
willing but lack of organization and 
carry-through prevents the drives from 
collecting more than a small share of 
the potential. 


A Contrast in Results 


Take for example the two towns of 
Chillicothe, Ohio, and Teaneck, N. J. 
—comparable towns in population and 
character. Sunday, May 14, both 
towns had a paper salvage drive. 
Chillicothe collected about 18 tons, 
while Teaneck collected 136 tons— 
and in a driving rain at that. In 
Chillicothe about 1 out of 10 families 
placed salvage piles in front of their 
houses, while in Teaneck at least 19 
out of 20 families had bundles out. 

Throughout the country there is this 
sweeping variation, and the magazine 
salesmen will offer their services to 
those communities which are falling 
short of the Teaneck standard. 

The magazine men are also ex- 
pected to work the office buildings of 
the big cities. In New York City, 
for example, a really adequate job of 
digging out useless files and records 
is being done in only 45 out of 1,600 
major office buildings. As a sample 
of the vast amount of this paper which 
can be reclaimed, a small bank in 
New Jersey, the West Englewood, dug 
out two tons of old records. 

The salaries and expenses of maga- 
zine salesmen will be paid by their 
regular employers. The drive will be 
conducted by a publisher’s committee 
headed by William Carr of Time, Inc 


Reprints Available 


“A Self-Appraisal Test for Sales Man- 
agers,” by Eugene J. Benge, Benge Associ- 
ates, Chicago, March 1, 1944, 5c. 

“Up-to-Date Data of New York Buying 
Affiliations of the Principal Department 
Stores,’ March 1, 1944, 10c. 

“First Steps Toward Cutting Guesswork 
Out of Hiring Salesmen,” Eugene J. Benge, 
Benge Associates, Chicago, February |, 
1944, 3c. 

“The Bureau of Foreign and Domesti 
Commerce—How It Can Help You,” by 
A. R. Hahn, Managing Editor, SAEs MAN- 
AGEMENT, September 1, 1943 through No- 
vember 20, 1943, 10c. 


Requests for reprints should be ad- 
dressed to SALES MANAGEMENT, 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 386 Fourth 


Ave., New York 16, N. Y., remit- 
tance with order. 
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STEP 2 


Form D 


WHAT IS YOUR MARKET? Find the answer w 
this question among the kinds of business lined in 
the column at right. Selexe the ones known 10 oper- 
ate ia your trading ares. resemicting your choice to 
thowe who buy the kind of priming you are equipped 
to handle, or would tike to hundle. Look up their 
names, addremes wad business rating in Classified di- 
seciosies of ocher reliable muurces. 


WHO ARE YOUR PROSPRUTS POR PRINTING 


desermmned as being «1 yer marke in the column ax 
lett, grading: cach prospect as follows 


Grade A-tesits ther are sore ws bay the parneular * 


jonds of printing, you are best equipped oo homie 
and pay « fair price for it 

Grade B~firms that buy the kind of printing you are 
nos equipped te handle, bur woukd bike ox harile; of 
thas buy primarily because ot price 


GUIDE and CHECK CHART TO PRINTING BUYERS 


check thet needs as you know chem from experience 
wodder che hewslings provided across che op. Carctul 
comideration should be givea to the peowess-Jecer- 
pres or offers, specislixstion: forms, mgs, etc, and 
upathod —~one-~ap or cwo-up, sonal sheets garheréd ox 
ferge sheets folded, etc The prowess invalved in 
handling the prospe.t's printing may mesn growrh 
in a tew field for you. Speciation aa ssere « 
future weady flow of peoduction threagh your plant 
The sérhod wie so handle the. prospect's punting 


Man- 
SOCI- 


(ying 
ment 


TOMORROW? List the names of the firms you 
— r ror 
Gade A Call on these within 
36 days 
Grade BNo active solicitation 


As 3 guide to che printing your prosper. mighe buy 


derermines the sheer sad press site you will need 


. * 
WHAT PRINTING WILL YOUR PROSPECTS. 
REQUIRE "TOMORROW"? After you hee coms 1S), o> 
plegest this furrn: and thoroughly familiariied youse < * : 
sell wich sour Grade A prospects and theit posible Fw 
sequarements, make « schedule of calls to be made oS 
of them shar pas will complecr in our mansh Choose“! * 
your own method of reaching chem or use ote the oo SS 
methods ssjqyewerd. The serportant shing # fe we them 

+ iad Sead ent what kinds of printing thes will eeguire 
“Toewsrecw™ that yeu sgn damdir Enter thas inborses 
tion about cach Gude’ peospect on FORM RS 
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Here’s one way to visualize and classify your post-war market. 


ATF Gives Printers a Program for 


Gauging Their Needs and Markets 


N the mad scramble and reshuf- 

fling that are sure to ensue at the 

war's end, big business and little 

business will want new forms, 
contracts, order-blanks, catalogs, pro- 
motional pieces—mountains of litera- 
ture. As a step toward aiding orderly 
reconversion, American Type Foun- 
ders Sales Corp. has just given to 
printers a program for analyzing their 
markets and the tools for conducting 
the program. It consists of a set of 
step-by-step analysis forms to facili- 
tate a survey of printers’ customers, to 
enable those customers to estimate 
their printing needs for “tomorrow;” 
a similar plan for a survey of pros- 
pects, together with suggestions for 
totaling the potential demands that 
will be made upon each printer, and 
4 translation of these demands into 
the printer's own needs for new 
equipment. 


Printers Anticipate Needs 


Under such a system, ATF will be 
able to allocate its own products— 
now unavailable because the firm is en- 
gaged in war work—more equitably to 
printers, whose stocks are gradually 
becoming obsolescent. The idea is to 
induce printers to make their inven- 
tories now, to anticipate what they 
will need to balance their stocks when 
business once more becomes normal 
(or better than normal), and to make 


| their applications for new equipment 
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now. Applications for new presses 
will be dated and given serial num- 
bers as they are received. As evidence 
of good faith, a deposit of $100 is 
required with each application. If, 
within sixty days before delivery date, 
the printer changes his mind, he may 
cancel his application. 


Systematized Planning 


The plan was launched in’ April, 
through a series of ATF branch meet- 
ings. Members of the printing’ in- 
dustry are being informed of it 
through calls by ATF salesmen and 
coupon advertisements in printing 
journals. In answer to his request, 
the printer receives ‘Howto PLAN NOW 
for TOMORROW'S PRINTING’—a hand- 
some red, white and blue illustrated 
booklet pointing out the need for a 
survey of this kind and reproducing 
some of the various forms and charts 
that make up the plan. A card is en- 
closed, upon return of which to the 
company the complete plan, called 
“Printers’ Analysis Kit,” will be sent 
to the printer. ATF estimates that 
about 80% of those who learn of the 
plan are asking for it, and about 
76% are genuinely interested. 

Since printers are not as a class 
given to systematizing their markets 
or planning for the future, ATF’s 
method of inducing them to undertake 
some post-war planning is a worth 
while project. The corporation claims 


that the purpose of the progra:n is not 
to make sales (since it probably will 
be unable to catch up with orders for 
some time after the war ends), but to 
help printers and consumers of print- 
ing to weather the conversion period 
with as little discomfort and confusion 
as possible: A possible use for the 
facts dug up through the survey would 
be the furnishing of evidence (if this 
is needed) that strategic materials 
should be made available to the 
graphic arts industry as soon as this 
becomes possible; that, for example, 
for every 1,000 pounds of metal made 
available to the automobile industry, 
a given quantity should be allocated 
to the printing industry. (Obviously 
the automobile manufacturer could not 
run his business long without the aid 
of printed matter. ) 


Logical Steps 


The various steps in the ATF kit 
are remarkably well worked out. Some 
of the forms are intended for ‘joint 
study with users of printing, to en- 
able such users to estimate their future 
needs in terms of catalogs, display 
material, shipping labels, packaging 
material, and the like. Others help 
the printer to study his own equip- 
ment in terms of numbers of hours 
per day or per year for various presses 
—to interpret the desire of a customer 
for a 200-page color catalog in terms 
of his facilities for producing it. 

It looks as though self-interest 
should dictate offering a receptive ear 
to the printer who comes along to de- 
termine Mr. Manufacturer's post-war 
requirements. 
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What Is a Leased Department— 


And How Does It Operate? 


When we once more come into an era of highly competitive market 


conditions, many department stores are likely to resume the prac- 


tice of leasing out certain departments. This article summarizes 
the conditions under which such departments operate. 


BY JAMES C. CUMMING 


S YOU resume selling to de- 

partment stores after the war, 

you may run into the problem 

of leased departments. What 
are leased departments? How do they 
operate? Why do stores have them? 
How can you, as a manufacturer, work 
with them ? 

To begin with, the tendency right 
now in the department store field is 
either to maintain the status quo on 
leased departments, or to eliminate 
them. When times are good, as they 
are under today’s wartime conditions, 
with everything going the store’s way 
from a volume and profit standpoint, 
the average store feels smart enough 
to run its own affairs. Titche-Goet- 
inger, Dallas, is just one example of 
a number of stores that dropped all 
leased departments in 1943. 


Defining the Terms 


But when the going is tough and 
the store is having difficulty in show- 
ing a profit on a yore despite 
repeated efforts to do so, the ready- 
made solution of the problem is to 
lease the department. Outside ex- 
perts will take over its operation and 
guarantee the store a definite income. 

Right there is the answer to the 
question: What is a leased depart- 
ment? It is a department of a de- 
pecan store, not controlled directly 

y the store but operated by an inde- 
pendent outsider. Occasionally the 
outsider is an individual. For many 
years the optical department of the 
Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis, was 
leased to Dr. Kernel who operated no 
other departments. Generally, how- 
ever, the lessee is an organization that 
operates many similar departments and 
that may be nation-wide in its scope. 

In the millinery field, for example, 
The Emporium-World Millinery Co. 
and Ogus, Rabinovich and Ogus op- 
erate leased departments from coast te 
coast. Glemby Co., Inc., is one of the 
important operators of leased beauty 
shops. Chambers & Chambers, Iac, 
is one of a number of firms that lease 
fur departments. 
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Leased departments may be classi- 
fied, roughly, under three main head- 
ings: 


1. The departments that do a 
general merchandising job. Under 
this heading should be included mil- 
linery, flowers, pets, wallpaper, books, 
pianos, cigars, cigarettes and tobacco, 
baked goods, candy, furs, groceries, 
and certain apparel departments, par- 
ticularly in the basement. 


After graduation from 
Princeton in 1925, 
Mr. Cumming wrote 
copy for R. H. Macy 
& Co. and L. Bam- 
berger & Co. Later 
he joined Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. as adver- 
tising manager in 
Newark and Indian- 
apolis and _ national 
retail advertising 
manager in Chicago. 
In 1936 he entered 
the advertising agency 
business, and is now 
an account executive 
with John A. Cairns 
& Co., New York City. 


2. The departments that do a 
service job. Here we should in- 
clude photography, the beauty shop, 
optical goods, the soda fountain, and 
dry cleaning. The leased departments 
that have recently been opened for 
the sale of fine paintings also fall in 
this category. 


3. The departments that ‘are 
operated by manufacturers. Not- 
able here are men’s shoes, women’s 
shoes, paint, major electrical appli- 
ances, and sewing machines. We ven- 
ture the prophecy that this group will 
show marked expansion in the post- 
war period. 


Regardless of classification, leased 
departments are, in their operation, 
first cousins to chain stores. Their 


buying is centralized. Their mer. 


chandising plans are dictated fron, Fy 


headquarters. Their personnel is t¢ 
sponsible primarily to the firm oper. 
ating the departments. Their sales 
promotion work is directed from the 
main office. 

But there is this very important dif. 
ference between chains and leased de. 
partments. The chain store is te. 
sponsible to headquarters exclusively, 
The leased department, on the other 
hand, has a dual responsibility to the 
store in which it operates and to head- 
quarters. For we must remember that, 
to the customer, the leased department 
is an integral part of the store. Should 
anything go wrong with merchandise 
or service, it is the store rather than 
the department that bears the brunt 
of the customer’s wrath. 

Accordingly, the firm operating a 
string of leased departments must pre- 
pare all plans with a weather eye on 
the policies of the individual stores. 
If a store has a firm policy that all 
employes must be hired by the store 


eration must be sufficiently flexible to 
be adapted to the store’s policy. If 
the store insists on preparing all ad- 
vertising to conform with its own ad- 
vertising style, the lessee cannot insist 
that centrally-prepared mats be used. 


Leased-department personnel, _ sales 
promotion and merchandising stand: 
ards are, therefore, under the indirect 
control of the individual store. 
Why do stores have leased depatt: 
ments? Because they perform a spt 
cialized merchandising operation that 
is difficult for the store itself to per 
form at a profit. Millinery, which ' 
predominantly sold through leased de- 
partments, would be sold by “inside 
departments if the stores could do 4 
profitable job with this high-style, 
rapidly-obsolescing item. Since mark- 
downs frequently run too high in mil- 


and paid by the store, the lessee’s op- 
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REPRESENTED 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


CITED FOR ACHIEVEMENT IN 
YOUTH AVIATION EDUCATION 


For outstanding progress in developing pre-flight courses 
in the public schools. ... 

For building up the world’s largest local chapter of the 
National Aeronautical association for school students... . 

For leadership in promoting interest among youth in the 
future age of aviation... . 

For all of this, Oklahoma City was honored in 1943 with 
the Frank G. Brewer award... an annual certificate of merit for 
the year’s outstanding contribution in youth aviation education. 

Today Oklahoma City is the war-time center of big-time 
aviation, the home of the biggest and most modern of cargo 
plane plants in the world, the largest and most complete air 
depot of the army air forces in the vast allied empire. 

Tomorrow this same Oklahoma City will occupy an equally 
high spot in peace-time air transportation, will be cashing in 
on the groundwork it is laying today among an alert and pio- 
neering air-minded youth. 
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BY THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 
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SPRINGS * KLZ, DENVER (Affiliated Management ) 
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linery for the store to show a profit 
on the department, the job is turned 
er to specialists with the facilities 
for running the business at a profit 
to themselves and to the store. 
Occasionally the store may receive, 
as compensation, a flat sum per year 
{rom a leased department. More com- 
monly, the store’s take is a percentage 
usually 10% or 15%—of the de- 
partment’s gross sales. The store sup- 
plies the light, heat, floor space, and 
janitor service. The department sup- 
pies its own personnel and merchan- 
dise, and pays for the advertising it 
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uses. In some stores the department 
is also charged for window-display 
space, on a pro-rata basis. 

In spite of the present tendency 
away from leased departments, you can 
depend upon it that you will encounter 
many of them in your post-war sell- 
ing. For one thing, there are plenty 
now operating and they will continue 
to operate as leased departments. And 
for another, many a store will turn 
to the leased department as the cure 
for one of its post-war headaches. 

If you are planning to operate a 
string of leased departments yourself 


no” 


Newspapers 


¢, 
Mi 


1} 


A Space Buyer’s 
Dream Come True 
in NEBRASKA 


Yes, you cautious space buy- 
ers can scoot down in your 
chairs! Relax! Take it easy! Of 
course 48 newspapers won't 
blanket the nation—but in Ne- 
braska the Omaha World-Her- 
ald will do a complete and ef- 
fective state-wide job... and 
for extra value, Southwest 
Iowa, too. 


Owners and Operators of Station KOWH 


Daily: 193,748; Sunday: 193,488 
Average for April, 1944 


Represented Nationally by 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 


as a post-war vertical distribution sys- 
tem, the details of the arrangements 
between retailers and leasing syndi- 
cates will be very important to yoy 
And even if you have no such plans 
it may be very wise for you to know 
how to work with a syndicate. 

Let’s consider three hypothetical 
post-war situations and how to deal 
with them: 

1, —— that you are a manufac. 
turer of men’s shoes, and that you 
want to have your line represented ig 
Cincinnati. The store that could bes 
sell your line there has leased its de. 
partment to Bostonian. What should 
you do about it? 

Of all leased-department problems 
with which you may be confronted, 
this is probably the toughest. Obvi- 
ously Bostonian—or any other manv- 
facturer—would not have leased the 
department if it were not definitely 
advantageous to do so. Commonly the 
exclusion of competing lines consti- 
tutes that advantage. 


The First Step 


Therefore, you should first deter. 
mine whether the store’s contract with 
Bostonian would permit the store to 
sell your shoes in addition. If your 
price lines are non-competing, it is 
possible that you might get represen- 
tation for your line in this manner. 
Or you might, yourself, lease a de- 
partment for your shoes, to operate in 
the store alongside the Bostonian de- 
partment. Arrangements like this are 
quite common in the merchandising of 
women’s shoes. 

If these moves fail, the alternatives 
are to satisfy yourself with an at- 
tempt to sell the next best store in the 
city, or to lease the department in 
another store, or, as a last resort, to 
open a store of your own. That this 
final solution is frequently the only 
one in the men’s shoe industry, is in- 
dicated by the number of manufac- 
turers, such as Florsheim and E. T. 
Wright, who have opened their own 
stores where they have been unable to 
get other retail representation. 

2. Suppose you are a manufacturer 
of optical equipment. Your salesman 
covering your middle-western territory 
sends in a report that one of your best 
customers has leased his department to 
the Gate City Optical Co. Must you 
regard that store as a permanently lost 
account ? 

It is not necessarily lost. In fac, 
this very situation could conceivably 
result in a sharp increase in business 
for you. By going to the headquarters 
of Gate City Optical in Kansas City. 
your salesman may be able to demon: 
strate the importance of your product 
to the success of the optical depart: 
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Who are you in the ‘Daytime? 


RE your emotions influenced 
by the hands of the clock— 
or by the ticking of your heart? 


The Blue Network and its affili- 
ated stations are inclined to be- 
lieve that your hopes and desires 
—your tastes and your prefer- 
ences don’t change with the pass- 


ing hours. 


That if you enjoy a good, hearty 
laugh of an evening, you also en- 
joy mirth and wit while you’re 
washing the dishes. That if there’s 


a small baby in the house, you, 


like he, are swayed more by its 
needs, day and night, than by the 
hour or minute. That if you go 
through the evening listening for 
news of some specific theater of 
war—that’s where your thoughts 
may be while you’re waiting for 
the kids to come home from 


school. 


These are more than beliefs on 
our part. They are convictions— 
convictions so firm and deep- 
rooted that we have built the 


entire structure of our daytime 


THIS IS THE 


radio programs upon them. Fur- 
thermore, we bring you a whole 
wealth of such programs, not once 


or twice a week but every day! 


For in this important phase of 
our operations, as in all others, 
the Blue, and its affiliated sta- 
tions know that their function in 
life is to furnish a bridge between 
the world and you—to express 
the world to you and you to the 


world... 


In fact... this is the Blue Net 
work! 


NETWORK 


Both advertisements are being run by The BLUE in national 
publications and in newspapers in BLUE-owned station cities; 
and by BLUE affiliates in their city newspapers. In addition, the 
ads form the basis for dramatized recorded spots which all BLUE 
stations are broadcasting so as to expand the audiences for 
these messages. 
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for more than 
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ment in that particular store. And if 
Gate City can be persuaded to buy it 
for one store, chances are they will 
also stock it in all the stores in which 
they operate. 

3. Or suppose your post-war prob- 
lem is to introduce a typical depart- 
ment-store item on which you want 
to develop national distribution in 
minimum time. Must your salesmen 
cover the country city by city and 
store by store, or will one of the leased 
department syndicates provide a pos- 
sible short-cut ? 


Learn Operating Methods 


The answer is that these syndicates 
do offer you a ready-made short-cut— 
provided your product fits logically 
into one of the fields in which these 
syndicates commonly operate. If you 
are the manufacturer of a beauty prep- 
aration that is used by or sold through 
beauty shops, an organization such as 
Glemby Co., Inc., leasing department 
store beauty shops throughout the 
country, can give you immediate na- 
tional distribution. You can work 
with them just as you would work 
with a chain. 

To work successfully with the 
leased-department syndicates, however, 
requires close eS with their 
Operating methods and careful plan- 
ning. 

To be specific, here are the points 
which were included in a plan of co- 
operation between a manufacturer and 
a syndicate in the late 1930's. The 
plan produced excellent results for 
both the manufacturer and the leased 
departments, and might very well be 
regarded as the basis for any mer- 
chandising plans of your own in this 
field after the war. 

First, the manufacturer agreed to 
give the leased departments the same 
discount he gave to wholesalers. He 
figured that this was logical because, 
by selling to the syndicate, he reduced 
his selling expense sharply just as he 
did when he sold to wholesalers. 

Second, he offered to pay half the 
cost of any advertising of his product 
that might be done by the leased de- 
partments in the syndicate. His re- 
quirements were that proof of inser- 
tion in the form of a newspaper tear 
sheet be supplied him, that certain 
advertising elements which he re- 
garded as essential be included in every 
advertisement, that his goods receive 
counter display whenever they were 
advertised, and that special training on 
his products be given to the sales- 
people in the leased departments. 

Third, because he already had ware- 
housing facilities, he agreed to ship 


from his strategically-located ware-. 


houses. This eliminated the need for 


the syndicate to carry a large stock of 
his merchandise. If you aren’ 
equipped with warehouses, you cay 
gain the same result by offering to drop 
ship direct to the leased departments, 

Fourth, he arranged to educate the 
salespeople in the leased departments 
on how to sell his products. This he 
did in two ways: He prepared de. 
tailed instructions which he distributed 
to the salespeople in printed form, 
And he sent demonstrators to all the 
departments operated by the syndicate 
for the express purpose of drilling the 
salespeople in the selling points of his 
products. 

Fifth, he gave a PM to the sales. 
people to stimulate still further the 
sale of his products. This, however, 
is by no means essential. If you pre. 
fer to avoid it or if the syndicate with 
which you propose to work refuses to 
allow it, a series of contests will do 
almost as good a job of getting the 
soy BF enthusiastic about your 
firm and your products, without hav. 
ing the objectionable features of the 
PM. 

Sixth, in all cities where the syndi- 
cate operated, he confined his products 
exclusively to the stores serviced by the 
syndicate. 

Seventh, he furnished the leased de- 
partments with a continuing program 
of promotional ideas that helped each 
leased department to sell his products 
and that increased the business of the 
department as a whole. 


The Results Count 


Obviously, this is a thorough-going 
program. It may be more complete 
and far-reaching than anything that 
you can afford to promise a syndicate. 
But you must remember that this man- 
ufacturer wanted national distribution 
in a hurry. He got it. He wanted 
newspaper advertising representation 
in all the cities where his products 
were being sold. The leased depatt- 
ments gave it to him, at local rates, in 
return for his agreement to pay half 
the net cost of the advertising. He 
wanted sales. The syndicate agreed 
to put their salespeople behind his 
products to the extent of assigning 
them quotas. In fact, the syndicate 
went so far as to agree to discontinue 
competing lines, so impressed wert 
the syndicate’s executives with the pro 
gram which was offered. 

If you have never had to face the 
problem of selling in a field where 
leased departments were predominant, 
you may never have to face it after 
the war. It seems likely, though, that 
the leasing of departments will spread 
into new fields. For that reason tt 
would be wise to have some familiar- 
ity with this type of distribution. 
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PLASTICS Circulation 


To fully meet the challenge of new 
plastics flowing from chemical research 
laboratories requires a constant inter- 
change of information. It is necessary for 
laminators, fabricators, molders and proc- 
essors of raw materials to find a medium 
that reaches the companies able to bene- 
fit from these inventions ...a magazine 
that searches out the men, within these 
companies, whose knowledge and authority 
permits them to choose the material best 
suited to their needs. 


This is the purpose, and appeal of 
PLASTICS—to oe pel key men within 
these industries, and to bring them a 
knowledge of plastics that enables them 
toselect the specific materials they require. 


The 14,000 copies of PLASTICS being 
mailed each month reach the key men in 
all the industries which are, or can be 
your customers now or in the near 
future. 


To this carefully selected group PLAS- 
TICS brings accurate, up-to-the-minute 


information on physical properties and 
production andeede, edited by authori- 
ties to provide basic data essential for 
buying decisions. 


In format as in editorial content PLAS- 
TICS is planned for its executive reader- 
ship: four color reproductions of plastic 
products, enamel stock throughout, care- 
ful balancing of editorial and advertising 
contents to give the advertiser the most 
effective display. 


Go with PLASTICS to your established 
markets—to widen your contacts—to en- 
large your prestige. Go with PLASTICS 
to hitherto unexplored territory, to 
pioneer new markets which will use plas- 
tics in ever increasing + gee Establish, 
with PLASTICS, a firm market for the 
present—a sales structure of huge pro- 
portions for the future. 


Ask a PLASTICS representative to am- 
plify this story of what PLASTICS can 
give you at the lowest rate per thousand 
effective readers. 


RATES 


1 time 


Full page 


$200.00 


12" times 


$150.00 


6 times 


$186.00 


Fractional pages in proportion. 
Complete rate card on request. 
Final forms close the first of month preceding. 


Wire or write your reservations now 


Plastics 


Ra 


 ZIFF-DAV 


JUNE 1, 


1944 


Is 


Himited to 14,000 Key Men in American Industry 


PLASTICS’ Platform 


Subscriptions purposely limited to selected 
key men. 


® Coverage of approximately 14,000 reaching 
the entire industry, its customers, and pros- 
pects... the men who will make the buying 
decision today and in the post-war period. 


* Charts to indicate where specific plastics are 
being or may later on be used. Complete, 
accurate data on physical characteristics and 
processing for production engineers, chemical 
engineers, etc. a 


* Distinguished format. Full color photographs 
on enamel paper. 


®Fully keyed to executive readership and per- 
mits brilliant color advertising. 


© Underwritten by one of the most successful 
publishers in America. 


®No other medium offers comparable cover- 
age at such low “Buyer Cost’’ per thousand, 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois e Offices: New York e Washington e Los Angeles e London e Toronto 
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SM’s Traveling Analyst Reports on 


Trends in Kansas City and Denver 


In Kansas City he finds a militant determination to hold wartime 


gains, and an aggressive interest in stimulating small business. 


In Denver folks are thinking more in terms of the potentials in- 


herent in a broadscale post-war development of modern irrigation. 


BY A. G. 


(This is the third of a group of articles 
by Mr. Mezerik, who is on a coast-to- 
coast jaunt to feel the pulse of the Na- 
tion in an attempt to measure what war 
is doing to our domestic economy and 
to forecast post-war probabilities. In 
the May 1 issue he reported on Nor- 
folk, Va., and North Carolina; in the 
May 20 issue, he told of his findings in 
Houston and Dallas. In Sates Man- 
AGEMENT’S June 15 issue he will report 
on San Francisco and Portland.—THE 
Eprrors. ) 


Kansas City 

CITY and its future usually 

can be estimated by talking 

with its leaders, commercial, 
industrial, journalistic, politi- 

cal, and labor. By that yardstick Kan- 
sis City ranks high, for here thought- 
ful men are conscious of the present 
and looking to the future. They have 
been here a long time and their pre- 
vious efforts are reflected in the cul- 
tural, commercial, and manufacturing 
domination which Kansas City has 
over the huge area which radiates 
from it. Meatpackers and_ railroad 
yards are an old story, as are the giant 
wholesalers and retailers. More re- 
cent is the development of a textile 
industry, automobile assembly plants, 
and hundreds of small factories. The 
war brought the new industrial giants, 
Remington Ordnance and Pratt & 
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Whitney, and a hundred thousand 
new people, most of whom Kansas 
City means to hold. 

Roy Roberts, Pulitzer Prize winning 
editor of the Kansas City Star, has 
successfully led many crusades in his 
day. He’s right out in front now to 
get Kansas City set to keep new plants. 
Experts are surveying their possible 
post-war use, either as large plants or 
broken into smaller units. The slogan 
seems to be, “They shall not close,” 
and Roy Roberts is not alone in pro- 
claiming it. Kansas City is planning 
on a basis of concrete needs of every 
resident. 

The program is one any community 
could copy with profit, for it is not 


Denver has few war 
industries. In this one 
(right) steel is being 
machined into an al- 
kylation refrigerator 
contactor to make su- 
perfuel for bombers. 


Kansas City is spend- 
ing on research to 
keep its small plants 
after the war. Below, 
at North American 
Aviation, power plants 
move overhead by 
means of a conveyor. 


limited to big shots who gather for 
lunch once a week to talk a little 
planning. The work here of course 
is topped by a committee of leaders 
with funds for research. Most im. 
portant under the top committee are 
local committees working in neigh. 
borhoods. They tackle problems with 
the combined cooperation implicit in 
their makeup of business and labor— 
white and Negro. They tackle even 
the race problem, so ticklish here on 
this border where Missouri has two 
separate school systems and Kansas 
militantly practices no discrimination 
whatever. Kansas City is going to 
the small fellow for its solutions. 
Robert Mehornay, Sr., furniture 
merchant, and Lou Holland, engraver, 
both have proved for Kansas City that 
the little men have what it takes for 
solutions. These two, you may te. 
member, won national fame in their 
drive to get war contracts for small 
manufacturers. They surveyed this 
area carefully. Staggered by the pro- 
duction facilities they found, they 


spearheaded the drive on Washington 
which ultimately brought Kansas City 


its huge war plants as well as con- 
tracts for the small manufacturers. Up 
to the time these men went to work 
Kansas City had no war contracts. 
Lou Holland, now on the executive 
committee of the CED and chairman 
of its committee on small business, 
doésn’t think the small factories 
around here ever were given as many 
contracts as they should have had. He 
ought to know, for he was head of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation. Hes 
determined that when peace comes lit: 
tle business in the Kansas City area 
will be just at the threshold of a new 
start. He is seeking a venture capital 
pool for little business, a scarce com: 
modity in a community of ultra-con- 
servative bankers; and he pushes for 
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A Most Exclusive Club 


HE MEMBERSHIP of this most exclu- 
Tee club is drawn from the Blue 
Book of American Business. 

The great and the vital are on the 
roster. Forty-nine, all told. Select com- 
pany, these leaders. Select. ..and 
selective! 

Over the years, these members built 
their reputations carefully, conserva- 
tively, purposefully. They probed, 
searched and experimented. Only on 
the facts and experiences of past years 
did they build their plans for the next. 

Differing in products and prob- 
lems, differing in policies and person- 
nel, they nevertheless came to have two 
things in common! 

All became sales leaders. All became 
members of that most exclusive group 

the advertisers in Puck-The Comic 
Weekly! 

Two ran their first advertisements 
in Puck in 1931. 

Four more joined them in 1932. 
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Five more started in 1933. A year 
later the total membership was 15. The 
number was 24 in 1940; 49 in 1943. 

No one, of course, would claim that 
membership in Puck’s group of adver- 
tisers automatically makes a company 
great. 


But the fact that these great com- 
panies advertise consistently in Puck is 
particularly significant for those whose 
success also depends on reaching 
the hearts as well as the minds of 
20,000,000 Americans who read Puck- 
The Comic Weekly. 


Delivered through 15 great Sunday 
newspapers, Puck-The Comic Weekly 
takes its advertisers into the homes of 
more than 6,000,000 families, from 
coast to coast, every week! 

To learn more about this opportu- 
nity call Puck-The Comic Weekly, 959 
Eighth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y., 
or Hearst Building, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Lhe 
Mem OVS 


Baver & Black Ltd. 
Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Walter J. Black, Inc. 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co. Consolidated 
Chrysler Corporation 

The Coca-Cola Company 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Corning Glass Works 

The Cudahy Packing Co. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
Doughnut Corp. of America 
Eversharp, Inc. 

Frank H. Fleer Corp. 

F. W. Fitch Company 

General Electric Co. 

General Foods Corp. 

General Mills, Inc. 

A. C. Gilbert Co. 

Gillette: Safety Razor Co. 

The Grove Laboratories, Inc. 

H. J. Heinz Company 

Geo. A. Hormel & Company 
International Cellucotton Products Co. 
The Andrew Jergens Company 


“The ‘Junket’ Folks” 
(Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc.) 


Lambert Pharmaca 'Company 
Lamont, Corliss & Company 
Thomas Leeming & Co., Inc. 
Lever Brothers Company 

The Lionel Corporation 
Maybelline Company 

The Mennen Company 
Pepsi-Cola Company 

The Pepsodent Co. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 

The Quaker Oats Co. 

Ralston Purina Co. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Stokely Brothers & Company, Inc. 
Swift & Company 

Twentieth Century Fox Film Corp. 
Unicorn Press 

U. S. Army Recruiting Service 
Wilson Chemical Co., Inc. 


William H. Wise & Co., Inc. 
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SHIPPING » =» s another 
reason TACOMA is “tops” 


Tacoma, Washington’s Sec- 
ond Market, is an integral 
part of the state’s “70%- 
Plus” region. In Western 
Washington you'll find 74% 
of the state’s effective buy- 
ing income, 73% of the 
state’s population, 71% of 
the retail sales, 86% of the 
industrial payroll. It’s more 
than a “one-city” market— 
and to cover it adequately 
you need the Tacoma News 
Tribune’s dominant, con- 
centrated circulation. Get 
the facts. Any Lorenzen & 
Thompson representative 
will gladly supply them. 


SECOND MARKET 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc. 
National Representatives 


In days of peace, Tacoma always ranks 
first or second in Puget Sound imports 
and exports, with 90% of the total ex- 
port tonnage originating in Tacoma in- 
dustrial plants. *% + + Situated on one 


of the world’s finest deep-water har- 


bors, Tacoma’s outstanding dock and 


warehouse facilities normally serve 
over 60 steamship lines—with ships 
sailing to, and from, all parts of the 
world. Four transcontinental railroads 
Tacoma, 


meet tidewater in 


making 
Washington’s Second Market area of 
basic importance to transportation in 
the Pacific Northwest. xx * + It’s just 
another reason why Tacoma gets “top- 
choice” attention from alert, forward- 
looking advertsiers and their agency 
space buyers. 


more little business to be established 
here by local people, to process the 
salt, coal, oil, natural gas, and food 
products which are all so abundant jp 
this region. 

Many other successful Kansas Cj 
businessmen are behind Mr. Holland’s 
effort, as is Mayor John B. Gage. | 
talked with him the day after his te. 
election. A reform candidate who four 
years ago successfully overthrew the 
Prendergast machine, he is deeply 
conscious of the problem ahead. He 
picks up the ball where Mr. Holland, 
Mr. Roberts, and like-minded associ. 
ates cannot. 

Kansas City and all the communities 
bordering the Missouri River will 
benefit at once if the projected Mis- 
souri River Development is carried 
out. 


Kansas City Lays Its Plans 


Mayor Gage is bending every ef- 
fort to see this project through Con- 
gress, for navigation, flood control, 
and a host of other socially important 
developments will follow its comple- 
tion. That would be a new asset, but 
there are several important liabilities 
which the mayor is fighting to te. 
move. Freight rate differentials and 
the distant basing points for steel pro- 
duced locally are not going to remain 
long if the mayor's post-war plan 
succeeds. Nor is transitional unem- 
ployment, since Kansas City is pre- 
paring its civic projects now. The 
mayor hopes all this will not be neces- 
sary, but if need arises Kansas City 
will be ready. The mayor wants Kan- 
sas City secure for the future. 

That’s the primary motivation of 
J. C. Nichols, too. Mr. Nichols, in 
the prime of his very vigorous life- 
time, has already become a Kansas 
City legend. Builder of four miles 
square of homes, apartments, and 
commercial centers, he has under- 
taken to help plan the future for Kan- 
sas City and the surrounding states as 
carefully as he planned his own real 
estate developments. First on his list 
is the exploitation of the natural re- 
sources which Mr. Holland and Mr. 
Roberts mentioned. That will take 
“know-how,” and to make sure that 
there is no lack of it, Mr. Nichols is 
sparking the organization of a Mid- 
West Research Institute, for which he 
is raising a half million dollars. The 
institute, being created with the help- 
ful advice of the directors of the 
Armour Institute in Chicago and the 
Mellon Institute in Pittsburgh, will 
provide necessary research for small 
and large manufacturers, training spe- 
cialists in the process. 

The institute would be an ambitious 
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FAMOUS 
DECISIONS 


EVENTEEN years ago 
Coolidge said: I do 
not choose to run. 


§ Seventeen years ago 
The Herald-Traveler 
decided it did not 
choose to follow. 


§ And for seventeen 
years its progress, 
modestly stated, has 
been sensational. 


§ Our linage position, 
in Boston and in 
America, is national 
recognition of The 
_Herald-Traveler as one 
of the great newspapers 
of the United States. 


“One of America’s 
Great Newspapers.”’ 


HERALD-TRAVELER 


Boston, Massachusetts 
es 
George A. McDevitt Co. 
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WANTED —Sales Executive 
by Pacific Coast Food 
Manufacturer 


Aggressive Pacific Coast food 
manufacturer, employing 60 
salesmen and operating in 9 
western states, has opening for 
sales executive. 

Essential business, 
post war prospects, 
search expenditures 
product development, modern 
production facilities, sound fi- 
nancially and well established in 
field. 

Man must have successful rec- 
ord as salesman and sales man- 
ager in food field, aggressive 
merchandising attitude and 
imagination necessary. Age 30 
to 45, draft deferred. Salary com- 
mensurate with experience and 
ability. 

Write full personal and busi- 
ness history, reasons for making 


excellent 
large re- 
for new 


change, salary expected, include 
photo. 
Box No. 1086, Sales Manage- 


ment, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 
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“What'll I do, Joe? 


wife or make out a sales report? I'll get hell either way!” 


* 


Nichols sees it only as the necessary 
auxiliary for his basic program. Kan- 
sas City, he says, will be as strong or 
as weak as the towns and villages in 
its trading area, for basically as the 
center it stands on their prosperity or 
falls with their depression. 

The State of Kansas already has 
fallen in with the idea, in preparing 
an elaborate color-map of its resources. 
With this in hand Mr. Nichols is sur- 
veying what each town can make and 
stimulating townspeople to prepare to 
do the job: Meetings already have 
taken place with representatives of the 
towns and the leaders of all the 
neighboring states. In line with Kan- 
sas City’s belief that the little fellow 
is of prime importance, these meet- 
ings have been designed to give the 
smaller towns a leading place. 

What will come of all this? The 
Hollands, Nichols, and Roberts have 
proved their mettle a hundred times 
in the past. They represent the kind 
of initiative which built this West, 
and they haven’t stopped building. 
They have taken the stand that small 
business should work on a high wage 
principle, which means that labor is 
a strong supporter of their efforts. 

There is wide support throughout 
Kansas City business for the program, 
though not everyone shares the faith 
of this group of determined men. 
Thomas Kemper, president of Kansas 


Use this fifteen minutes to write my 


* * 


City’s largest bank, The Commerce 
Trust Co., feels that the city will lose 
much of its present population gain; 
and Chester Smith, president of the 
Power and Light Co., is a little less 
enthusiastic than Mr. Nichols.  Per- 
haps they are right, for they cite many 
good reasons why Kansas City might 
remain static. No reason, though, so 
good as the knowledge of the re- 
sources of this region, which the build- 
ers of the West couple with their own 
enthusiasm for the capabilities of the 


people. 
Denver 


The Rocky Mountain states have 
long looked to Denver. Once the 
center of the mining industry, Denver 
moved on to conquer cattle growing 
and sugar beet raising. Those three 
provided the velvet in the early days, 
but the bread and butter always has 
come from trading. Denver buys 
from the East and sells its wares to 
every town and hamlet in these moun- 
tain states. It has been doing that 
ever since Denver was founded. 

That process has left a deep im- 
print on the leaders of Denver, one 
which has made them slow to adapt 
themselves to industrialization. This 
explains why Denver has so few wat 
industries, and why the small group 
of exuberant and vital little factories 
which have sprung up, have had tough 
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do you play 


the ocarina 


while listening? 


AN ODD QUESTION to ask people? Perhaps. Would 
Crossley, Inc.’s personal interviewers ask it of listen- 
ers in the WOR area? Maybe, if it advanced the 
knowledge and understanding of how and why people 
listen to your program. 


Month after month, you see—for more than two 
and one half years—Crossley’s trained research sleuths 
have knocked on hundreds of thousands of listeners’ 
doors. Each month they ask one specific opinion 
question, over and above the penetrating personal 
quiz they give people for WOR’s “Continuing Study 
of Radio Listening.” 

Most always the answers to these opinion questions 
break fresh trails on radio’s frontier; uncover new 
and surprising angles of value to the industry, to 
WOR, to the clients this station serves. 


What are these opinion questions like? Typical are 
the following: 


“Do you object to advertising on news programs?” 


“Do you have a child? If yes, what is the best time 
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of day for you to listen to a radio program especially 
directed at children?” 


These are but two samples from a working file of 
more than twenty-two questions and their detailed 
answers. And the list grows, month by month. Is it 
any wonder that WOR can advise you wisely when 
you’re time buying; when you want to dig below the 
obvious and add to the value of your radio investment? 


Make it a habit to call WOR when you’re planning 
that next buy, or fidgeting about your present one. 
WOR can tell you things about listening that nobody 
else can. And its answers will bring you a greater per- 
penny profit on every penny you invest. 


that power-full station \ \ () R 


at 1440 Broadway, in New York 
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sledding. In a measure, too, this ex- 
plains why Colorado has lost popula- 
tion during the war, in spite of the 
fact that almost unwillingly Denver 
gained four new factories. Some ad- 
ditional thousands of workers came 
into Denver but at this moment Den- 
ver is in danger of being classified as 
a “‘surplus” area. Yet the number of 
newcomers was never great in com- 
parison with other war centers. 
Denver and Colorado will both 
probably lose more population, for not 
even Governor Vivian or Allan Flint, 
secretary of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Colorado, believe that the 
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new workers, who came here for war 
jobs, will stay on. Governor Vivian 
and Mr. Flint, like so many others 
here, firmly believe that Denver is a 
commercial city and will remain one. 
Colorado and the Rocky Mountain 
States area which Denver serves, they 
see as predominantly agricultural. For 
that whole area they visualize irriga- 
tion as the greatest need. 

They do see air travel as bringing 
decided gains to Denver, because this 
city is an important crossroads on both 
the transcontinental and intercontin- 
ental airways. 

There are some dissenters from this 


Van Camp’s, like so many 
other important advertisers, 
are mighty happy with the 
business they get out of 


Manchester and its six county Primary Zones. Through copy 
in the Union-Leader they tap a great responsive market of 
359,000 people. But particularly are they pleased with the 
thorough, practical merchandising services we offer to help 


advertisers sell more goods. 


merchandising service — dealer 
er 3 surveys; printing and 
mailing letters, postcards, broad- 


| Full-time staff for pre-war 
sides, etc. 


Careful attention to position 
treatment on all copy. 
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EXTRA MERCHANDISING SERVICES GET RESULTS 


tialtrade pogen Also a bi- 


monthly Food News Letter cov- 


3 A well-established and influen- 
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Hampshire Association of Retail 
Grocers, aiding new product in- 
troduction, retail 
and mass displays. 


istribution 


4 Enthusiastic cooperation of New 
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NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY 
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concentration on trade and agriculture, 
Typical is James P. Logan, wide awake 
head of the Colorado Employers 
Council. Mr. Logan represents the 
distributing industries, but is strongly 
in favor of promoting industrial 
growth. He is part of a group who 
sees industrialization and irrigation to. 
gether. This group envisions decen. 
tralization of industrial America from 
the Great Lakes area and its reloca- 
tion in the Rocky Mountain States. To 
hurry this they urge everybody here to 
give all-out support to the proposed 
trans-mountain water developments. 
But their eyes are directed as much on 
the creation of electrical energy for 
manufacturing as on irrigation. It is 
their opinion that when Colorado can 
provide real power advantages to in- 
dustry, there will be an industrial 
growth which will bring new popula- 
tion to these wide open spaces. 
That’s the most optimistic view- 
point held here. The fact is that those 
who hold it are not nearly so influen- 
tial as are those who see irrigation 
simply as the means by which farmers 
will get better yields. The farmers 
will then have more money and will 
be able to buy more—and that is 
where Denver came in originally. As 
far as industry is concerned, these peo- 
ple predict that it will follow the fa- 
miliar agricultural lines of small 
creamery and cheese processing plants. 


Two Developments Aid Denver 


An impartial observer would judge 
that Colorado will not quickly indus- 
trialize. Though it has many of the 
ingredients for doing it successfully, 
psychology here seems to be quite dif- 
ferent from what it takes to achieve 
this aim. Whether it is for agricul- 
ture and trade, or for agriculture and 
industry, irrigation remains important. 
But all of Denver’s eggs aren’t in that 
one basket, by any means. There are 
two developments which are more im- 
mediate. William Shepherd, editor of 
the Denver Post, discussed these. _ 

The tourist business is in its in- 
fancy. When travel restrictions are 
removed after the war the value of 
this business will multiply many 
times. That is one tangible upon 
which Denver will realize. The other 
is in its trade. Denver serves the en- 
tire Rocky Mountain area with goods 
and services. People here have piled 
up a great backlog of needs, enough 
to assure Denver merchants and their 
sources of supply great volume for 
some time after the war ends. And 
that’s with or without irrigation. 

Post-war travel and trade are more 
or less assured, and the surprising 
fact is that Denver business leaders 
are looking for sure things. The old 
spirit of risk-taking seems to be gone. 
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VEN Cedric Adams wasn’t sure. 
Cedric Adams is the new quizmaster 
on our Saturday Morning Open House 
(although, as WCCO’s most popular 
newscaster, he’s no stranger to WCCO 
listeners). Recently he put this question 
to a lady contestant from the studio audi- 
ence: ‘Which way does a pig’s tail curl?” 
“‘Counter-clockwise,” she said. He 
called it wrong. A tornado promptly rose 
in the studio and throughout the North- 
west. By Monday morning WCCO had 
575 excited letters and three real pigs’ 
tails (detached). Also one offer of a live 
pig—an honor that our Mr. Adams felt 
it best to decline. 
It all proved two things. (1) Unless 
the pig is the porcine equivalent of a 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL 
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loes a pig’s tail curl? 


southpaw, its tail does curl counter-clock- 
wise; and (2) WCCO’s Saturday Morning 
Open House has plenty of pulling power 
with the Northwest radio audience. 

As a matter of fact, the last CBS Lis- 
tener Diary study (December 1943) gave 
Open House a rating of 14.1 and 57% of 
all sets-in-use at 9:30-10:00 Saturday 
mornings throughout WCCO’s 139-county 
primary area. And that, mind you, was 
before audience-attracting Cedric Adams 
took over as emcee. 

For more than five years now, Open 
House has drawn capacity studio audi- 
ences — both Twin City residents and 
folks from remote rural districts who 
come to join in the fun. And, whether pigs’ 
tails or boxtops, the response it gets from 
the listening audience is a joy to behold. 

Under a new cooperative plan, Saturday 
Morning Open House can now be spon- 
sored at a flat rate by five advertisers who 
split the cost and share the results. If you 
want a proven program that can bring 
home the bacon in the rich Northwest, 
ask us or Radio Sales about Cedric Adams 
and Open House. 


Good Neighbor to the Northwest 


t: . Represented by RadioSales, the SPOT Broadcasting Division of CBS 
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The job you want your display to do determines the investment you should make. Do you want 


it to do a straight selling job like the window display at left, or do you want it to be institutional 


in character like the one at right? 


One Hundred Cents on the Dollar 
For Your Investment in Display 


A Voice of Experience speaks in forthright terms about efficient 


budgeting for display, analysis of display needs, methods for in- 


ducing salesmen to make installations, and the checking of results. 


BY ROBERT 


MENDTE 


John Falkner Arndt & Co. 
Philadelphia 


EFORE you buy display ma- 

terial remember these three 

things: (1) It’s one of the 

most effective mediums of ad- 
vertising, once it gets into circulation. 
(2) When you buy it you don’t get 
circulation with it like you do in news- 
papers, magazines or radio. You have 
to get that circulation yourself (3) 
Until you get circulation, point-of-sale 
display material has no value. If you 
can't get the material used, there’s no 
use taking on an additional expense. 
Save the money. 


How to Budget Display 


Getting point-of-sale display ma- 
terial used begins in your budget. Con- 
sider not only how much you are go- 
ing to spend for material, but how 
much you are willing to pay to get it 
used. Your display budget should be 
divided into: (1) display purchases; 
(2) sales promotion—which includes 
salary of a window trimmer, or the 
per-window-cost of installation by a 
window decorating firm, and prize 
money which will be discussed later on. 

Point-of-sale display doesn’t always 


mean lithography. It might mean 
floor stands, shelf strips, decalco- 
manias, or metal door-kicks. It might 


also mean wooden counter displays, 
clocks, embossed plastics, or any other 
special forms of material. However, 
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lithography is to display material as 
the trunk is to the tree. If you have 
no display material now then begin 
with lithography (or silk screen). 
This is often referred to as “card- 
board.” After the cardboard can 
come the decals or floor stands. 

What do you want your displays to 
do? Sell your goods, of course. But 
how ? 

When you buy cardboard display 
material you actually buy a sheet that 
is cut into many parts. Usually this is 
broken down to a centerpiece, two 
sidecards, a few reproductions of your 
product—bottle or package. If there’s 
any room left you'll get price tags or 
small signs. 

But before you buy centerpieces 
make certain that you are going to 
have window displays installed. Have 
you set aside the money for the pur- 
pose? Before you order sidecards, 
which generally support the showing 
of the centerpiece, make sure they can 
be used as counter cards inside the 
store. In fact, before you buy any 
display know how it can be used. 

Now you are ready to talk to the 
salesmen from the display manufac- 
turing firms. They will show you 
beautiful samples of material. Bear 
in mind, beauty comes second. You're 
buying wse. Ask how it can be used, 
where and when? Picture the owner 
of a typical outlet with whom you 


Both of these were produced by Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co. 


deal. Will he use it? Do you want 
the subject matter to tie in with your 
newspaper and _ poster-board cam- 
paigns, or can the display material 
stand alone, a campaign by itself ? 

When you order material remember 
to have all pieces coded. That is, 
have a different number on each piece 
which is different. The centerpiece 
might be Al, the sidecards A-2 and 
A-3, the price tags A-4 (if all the 
same size and copy) and so forth. 

When giving the order to the lith- 
ography firm specify that all material 
must be delivered with the contents 
noted on the outside of the cartons. 
For example, 50 A-2 would mean the 
carton contained fifty centerpieces. It 
will not be necessary to rip open the 
package to take inventory. 


Display Quota for Salesmen 


Do you have five salesmen? Then 
divide the material—on paper—five 
ways. Each salesman has a quota. If 
your operation is such that you have 
five territories, you'll likewise divide 
the material in the same manner, only 
this time it is a physical division—the 
material is dealt out to each territory 
and shipped directly there if possible. 
When you allocate material by terti- 
tories do it just as you allocate adver- 
tising money for newspaper, radio and 
other media. In other words, if you 
are out after sales in a weak territory, 
then you send that territory more dis- 
play material than the sales there now 
warrant. This is called ‘‘develop- 
ment.” But be careful to charge the 
weak territory in full. Some day that 
territory must pay for itself and also 
for the money and effort spent to de- 
velop it. Perhaps that is a little on 
the cost accounting side, but it's 4 
warning not to rob Peter to pay Paul. 
Don’t make your good territory al: 
ways have to pay for the cost of de- 
veloping the weak. 

To think clearly about using display 
material you must classify it: 
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AT HEBRON, NEBRASKA 


J.R. Kenner, presidentand H.R. 
Killinger, cashier (above), 
Thayer County Bank examine the 
names of the 125 farm families 
who subscribe to Capper’s 
Farmer in that vicinity. 

They know them well—regard 
them highly. 


TAKES A LOOK AT 
WHO IS READING 


CAPPER’S FARMER 


In Thayer County, Nebraska—or elsewhere in mid-America— 
you'll find the pick of the practical farmers reading Capper’s 
Farmer. Mention the names of these subscribers to their local 
banker and he will probably comment—“splendid farmers... 
as good as there is... they’ve got what it takes.” 


The farm-tested editorial content of Capper’s Farmer attracts fam- 
ilies that farm for a living. It repels mass small-town circulation. 
Hence, the editorial department keeps combing the country for 
ideas that will make a farmer more money. This gives traffic — and 
a reader confidence that carries over to the advertising columns. 


CAPPER’S FARMER 


The ONE National Farm Magazine that Speaks the Farmer’s Language 
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1. From where can it be seen? 

(a) Interior —any display that 
can be seen from the inside 
of the store. 

(b) Exterior —any display that 
can be seen from the out- 
side of the store. 

(c) Miéscellaneous—fence signs, 
metal roadside signs, or 
anything that is too remote 
from the point of sale to 
get impulse action. 


2. How long will it last? 

(a) Temporary — lithographed 
material and other card- 
board. 

(b) Semi-Permanent — decalco- 
manias, shelf strips, etc. 

(c) Permanent — metal signs, 
kick plates, clocks. 

(d) Auxiliary — rotating dis- 
plays moved from place to 
place. 


A window display is exterior and 
temporary. The countercard is inter- 
ior, but likewise temporary. Natural- 
ly the amount of temporary material 
must be bought far in excess of other 
types. 


An Unending See-Battle 


Display material must increase sales. 
The salesman obtains the order, puts 
the merchandise in the store. Display 
must move it out of the store. Dis- 
play, to do its job, must be seen. In 
fact, it is in an unending See-battle. 

Where can display do its work best ? 
Right at the point-of-sale in the inter- 
ior of the store. The farther display 
gets away from this point the less 
value it has in stimulating impulse 
buying. 

Display material carries your last 
word to the consumer. When she is 
sitting at home she might read about 
your product in the newspaper or hear 
it advertised over the radio. But dur- 
ing her trip to the store to purchase it 
she passes signs selling ice cream, 
gasoline, sees many street scenes, all 
of which take her mind off your prod- 
uct. But when she gets inside the 
store your display is there to remind 
her of your product and to recall to 
her all of the other advertising she 
heard or read about it. Thus, the per- 
fect display is a countercard — with 
your product beside it if possible — 
showing price, and placed on the 
counter right beside the cash register. 
This is the point supreme, the “golden 
spot. 

Decorated windows? This is the 
old stand-by display and many people 
still think of all display in terms of a 
window trim. A window display has 
poster value, and very good at that. 
The store window is a perfect place 
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for a poster. A passerby who is urged 
to purchase can, if she chooses, come 
in and buy. But interior display hits 
her when she is already inside the 
store—ready to buy. 

Plan your placement of displays as 
you would an attack. You have these 
objectives to capture, in order of im- 
portance: 

1. The counter (countercard, prod- 
uct display). 

2. The shelf (countercards, price 
tags, shelf strips, and the actual prod- 
uct). 

3. The window (decorated win- 
dow, or sidecard, or your product in 
the window, or a decal on the win- 
dow). 

4. The wall (metal sign or kick- 
plate). 

In all display placements point-of- 
sale material at eye-level has the best 
chance of being seen. 


The Six “Hows” 


By now you should be thinking of 
display not in terms of what this or 
that piece looks like, but what it is to 
be used for, where it is going to be 
placed, and what chance it has of be- 
ing seen. 

The final step is to get display into 
the stores. You need a circulation 
medium. That can mean your driv- 
ers, your jobbers, or your salesmen. 
Salesmen are by far the best. 

There are six ways to make the 
salesman want to place point of sale 
material. Any one of these is good. 
All of them are just that much better: 


Instructions: The salesmer should 
be told why display is used. What it 
can accomplish. Where it should be 
placed. How it should be used. 
Don’t take it for granted that he 
knows all this. He doesn’t. He must 
be taught about display—told why it 


is necessary. 


Enthusiasm: Salesmen must be 
kept enthusiastic about display. Con- 
tests, bulletins, notes of felicitation, 
and any other means at your disposal, 
must be utilized. Enthusiasm is short- 
lived. It must be stimulated. 

Did you go into a customer’s store 
and see your product well displayed ? 
Congratulate your salesman who put 


up the display. 


Competition: Have samples of 
competitive displays in your sales 
room. Nothing makes a_ salesman 
want to put up display more than 
when he steps into a store and sees 
competitive display facing him. Keep 
that thought fresh in his mind. 


Reporting: When a salesman tre- 
ports his calls, by sales-sheet or verbal, 


have him also report the number of 
stores in which he erected display. If 
he keeps a permanent sales record of 
checks a route book, space therein 
should be provided for him to note a 
“D” for display on his call. He'll 
mark that “D’ of course only if he 
actually erects the display—not if he 
finds it remaining up from his pr 
vious calls. 


Checking: Properly this should be 
called “An analysis of Point-of-Sale 
Activity.” Why? Simply because 
checking implies that someone is 
standing over the salesman like a po- 
liceman with a club—forcing him to 
put up display. Ten times as much 
material will be erected if the sales. 
man wants to put it up. Once a sales- 
man believes he is being forced, he'll 
invent ways of getting out of the work. 

Thus, the purpose of checking 
should be made clear. Display work 
is checked to see who is doing the 
best job so that the salesman who puts 
up the displays will get credit. (No 
mention of penalty for the ones who 
are falling down on the job. They'll 
assume that themselves. ) 


The Sales Manager’s Job 


Checking should be done by the 
sales manager. Reports should be 
turned over to the superior of the 
sales manager. In order to establish 
a basis of fairness, all display work 
should be checked on the same type of 
form, and each item rated. Checking 
not only tells who is doing a good 
job, but it can be used as a basis for 
display prizes offered as incentive to 
salesmen. 

But the thing that makes checking 
worthwhile is this: The salesmen who 
are hustling, who are putting up the 
displays and doing a good job, rea- 
lize that their efforts are known, that 
their work is being recognized. 


Compensation: You might double 
every man’s salary tomorrow, yet not 
get an additional piece of display ma- 
terial erected next month, or next 
year. 

Men like to compete. And a $5 or 
$10 prize for which the men have to 
compete will get more display up than 
a general wage raise. Prize contests 
get results. However, display prize 
contests should be specific. For ex- 
ample, the greatest number of decals 
put up in a month narrows the com- 
petition down to a specific activity. 

Instruction, enthusiasm, reporting, 
competition, checking and compensa- 
tion—6 ways that work. Perhaps you 
can use only one, or two. But it fol- 
lows that the more you use, the more 
complete is your system. 
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Hitch Your Sales-Craph To The 


(It’s The BASIC Thing Tos Do In Chicago) 


When night-time comes and the stars begin to twinkle—then more 
than a million reader=friends of The Chicago Daily News settle down to 
the enjoyment of this evenins, home newspaper. And, before the stars 
have waned, The Daily News advertising columns have stirred countless 
buying impulses which express themselves at the counters of thousands of 
merchants on the morrow. 

Day in day out, year in year out, advertisers feel this never ending 
response, this never ending action. They expect much from this key audi- 
ence of Chicago which is so closely associated with The Daily News. They 
expect much—and receive in abundant measure. In consequence The 
Daily News has carried, for +3 consecutive years, more Total Display 
linage than any other Chicago paper—mornins, evening or Sunday.* Such 
a leadership record stands as acknowledgement of The Daily News as 
Chicago’s 


BASIC ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


Star's 


*For fair comparison, 
liquor linage omitted 
since The Daily 
News does not oac- 
cept advertising for 
alcoholic beverages 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


DAI 4 NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building 


JUNE 


1, 


1944 


FOR 68 YEARS CHICAGO'S HOME NEWSPAPER 
ITS PLACE IN THE HOME IS ONE OF 
RESPECT AND TRUST 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Ploze 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Buildihg 
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June skies were made~.for cloud- 
puffs and not puffs of ack-ack fire; for 
dreams of peace and not drums of 
war; for the warmth of the life-giving 
sun and not the heat of a death-deal- 


ing shell. Man will never learn the 
futility of war, I fear; even with two 
thousand years of history to tell him 
that nobody ever really wins. 

. 

I must have read this somewhere: 
“A pessimist looks at the world 
through morose-colored glasses.” 

* 

“Thompson’s $1,466,250 Remains 
a Mystery.’"—Headline. You're not 
kidding. 

7 

“Irvin Cobb, whose posthumous let- 
ter is one of the classics of our time, 
once said that, if he were offering ad- 
vice to advertising men, he would say 
that the chief essence, the first objec- 
tive to be arrived at in advertising, 
would be a convincing candor, an hon- 
est sincerity, such as that which char- 
acterized a small ad he once read in 
the personal column of an Australian 
daily, which ran to this effect: ‘If 
James Mahaffey, who, eighteen years 
ago, cruelly and wilfully abandoned 
his destitute wife and infant son, 
Michael, will return home, Michael 
will take pleasure in knocking hell out 
of him’.”-—Type Page. 

o 

Nir—'Wasn't Hitler born in Austria?” 

Wit—"Yeah. Germany got him through 
Lend-Louse.”’ 

s 

Jack Lutz reports an apartment- 
hotel in Philadelphia which adver- 
tises: “Single rooms with bath; double 
rooms with bath; some with sitting- 
room." The others, Jack assumes, 
have standing-room only. 

oe 

Chicago's Rees Davies liked this 
Bell Telephone stopper in a St. Louis 
paper: ‘So that fighting-men may be 
supplied, please use your party-line 
sharingly.” 

. 

Lincoln Roden, president of the ad- 
vertising agency of the same name, 
writes: “Dear Harry: Jack Gilmer, of 
Criterion Service, has quite a collec- 
tion of McManus material, among 
which is the attached short one which 
McManus is said to have dashed-off 
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for his son who was getting poor 
marks in college. As far as I know, 
this has never been published.’ Here 
‘tis: 

CAVE SETUM 
My Son, beware the sitting habit; 
Or, if you sit, be like the rabbit 
Which keepeth ever on the jump, 
With springs concealed beneath his rump. 
Man was not made to sit a-trance, 
And press and press and press his pants; 
But, rather, with an open mind, 
To circulate among his kind. 
A little ginger ‘neath the tail 
Will oft for lack of brains avail. 
And so, My Son, beware the snare 
That lurks within the cushioned chair. 
To run like hell, it has been found, 
Both feet betimes must leave the ground. 

« 


“Heir Seized in Draft.’"—Headline. 
Orville Reed says there’s nothing in a 
draft but ar, and I ought to get a gag 
out of this somewhere. Let’s leave it 
in mid-heir, Orville. 

. 

Mort Friedman says a lot of poli- 
ticians are out trying to catch Spring- 
favor. He further says the Japs can’t 
beat the Yanks by yelling: “To hell 
with Babe Ruth.”” It never got the 
National League anywhere. He con- 
cludes by saying he’s proud of one of 
the places where he works, because it 
“has a flagpole from which Old Glory 
floats with the greatest of E's.” 

+ 
Nitr—"‘Ever see this bull before?” 
Wit—"'It has a familiar ring.” 

oO 

Can you take some original dog- 

gerel? Hold your hat: 
Commodore Perry 
Once sailed to Japan 
The land of rice-pudding, 
Kimono, and fan. 


In place of their arrows, 
He showed them a gun. 
And that was precisely 
The start of the fun! 


Instead of kimonos, 

He told them of shirts, 
And neckties and watches, 
But here’s where it hurts: 


Of all his mistakes, 

The greatest, perhaps, 
Was showing, his seaman’s 
Collection of maps. 


For, up to that time, they 

Had no place to go; 

Their world was a mountainous 
Island or so. 


It will help you, I think, 
The Jap viewpoint to get, 
To recall Perry's: “Bo, you 
Ain’t seen nothin’ yet!” 


Just like a spinster’s 
First swallow of gin, 

Or an introvert’s chance 
To investigate sin... 


The first thing they did, 
Coming out of their fog, 

Was to borrow the Commodore's 
Mail-catalog. 


Its three-hundred pages 

Were Nippon’s big chance; 
There were derbies and goggles 
And suits with two pants. 


The section on firearms 

Had instant appeal; 

They bought out Sears, Roebuck 
With juvenile zeal. 


They practiced on targets 
Their gunning was neat; 
They sank, some years later, 
A whole Russian fleet. 


They next took on China 
With similar fate, 
And added square miles to 
Japan’s real estate. 


They thumbed nose at England, 
And booed Uncle Sam; 

For the 5-5-3 line-up, 

They cared not a damn. 


I loathe them and curse them 
For much of our worry; 

But some of the fault 

Stems from Commodore Perry. 


It was 4e who encouraged them... 
Showed them the light; 

And then came the sneak-punch 
That brought on the fight. 


Now the Commodore's dead... 
Laid in Navy-blue jeans; 
For his epitaph, how's about: 
“He spilled the beans!’ 

- 

A medical copywriter, who I think 
might like to remain anonymous, 
sends this ‘semantic mayhem:”’ 

My goitre, ‘tis of me, 
Sweet land of lethargy, 
Of thee I sing.. 
I love thyroxin thrills, 
Thy moods and dimpled gills . . . 
At that point, he asks if I have had 


enough, saying that 4e has. Me, too. 
“Japs Fanning Out.” — Headline. 
And not, unfortunately, in the base- 


ball sense. 


Speaking of baseball, the Republi- 
cans, at Chicago, are about to choose 
the battery. My slate: Tom Dewey 
and Eric Johnston. 


Pete Woodward, a newcomer to 
New York, says “Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborne’ sounds like a trunk 
dropped down the stairs. 

* 

McCall’s Phil Wyman is credited 
with this definition of a meteorolo- 
gist: ‘““A man who can look into 4 
girl’s eyes and tell weather.” 

T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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tampala. You may have planted some. 


Realizing that our readers would want 
to know all about this new food and how 
to prepare it, we got some tampala seeds 
and planted them last year. We watered 
and carefully tended our special crop. 

When the greens were fully ripe we 
picked a goodly mess and brought them 
to Good Housekeeping laboratories. 

Here we analyzed tampala, and 
checked its nutritional values, especially 
‘vitamin C, 

Then we cooked it in a variety of ways 
and tried it on our Taste Squad. 


q 
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From them we learned which ways of 
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preparing it were most appealing to the 
greatest number of people. 

When you are ready to serve this in- 
teresting new vegetable, Good House- 
keeping will be able to tell you the most 
appetizing ways to prepare it. 


[o catm your conlinued faith 


To hold your trust, we employ scien- 
tists, research workers, laboratory 
technicians, and home economists. The 
work these people do in your behalf re- 
flects itself in the articles you find in the 
pages of Good Housekeeping Magazine. 


, The Homemakers’ 
’ Bureau of Standards 


It isour intention to speak only of what 
we ourselves have investigated, to elimi- 
nate guesswork and fantasy, to give you 
information you can rely upon—always. 

This intention we try to carry out on 
every page of Good Housekeeping Mag- 
azine, editorial or advertising. We ex- 
press it now in this pledge to you, a 
pledge we shall make so long as Good 
Housekeeping is printed: 


That at no time, and not for any 
reason, or any profit, will any 
page of Good Housekeeping — 
editorial or advertising —trade 
unfairly on your trust. 


Good Housekeeping 


<aunt OR A REFUND op 
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* Guaranteed by ~ 
Good Housekeeping 
Wop _TOLFECTIVEOR ow 
AS aovennisto WES 


We give this seal to no one— 
the product that has &, earns it. 


WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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How Sales Training Can Boost 
Charity Drive Contributions 


What happens when executives lend their business experience to 


a drive? Here’s a Red Cross chapter which showed a gain of 40% 


over last year. The program-meeting leaders were shown how to 


train their solicitors in the art of effective sales approach. 


HEN a community is con- 
fronted with a fund-raising 
drive the general practice is 
to toss the launching and 
organizing responsibilities into the 
laps of some of its most prominent 
business men. From then on opera- 
tions chiefly are determined by the 
amount of time and thought such citi- 
zens can devote to the cause for which 
financial support is desired. Fre- 
quently little else is done than to se- 
cure volunteer solicitors and to divide 
the area into working districts—and 
to receive and file reports. 
Very fortunately the Southéastern 
Pennsylvania Chapter of the Red 


standard of volunteer solicitation put 
special emphasis on the training of 
the 78 meeting leaders, located in the 
Chapter’s vast 5-county territory, so 
that they in turn might do a better, 
all-round job of training their 34,700 
War Fund workers. 

The material devised and assembled 
for the “training the trainers’ pro- 
gram consisted of a flow chart illus- 
trating the organizational structure of 
the drive, a film prepared by Lieut. 
Richard C. Borden for the National 
Red Cross, a compelling chart talk, a 
meeting guide for conducting meet- 
ings and a pocket sales manual for the 
volunteer solicitors. An interesting 


1944 WAR FUND ORGANIZATION 


78 MEETING LEADERS 


34,700 WAR FUND WORKERS 


2,500,000 PEOPLE 


. 


Cross secured for its 1944 War Fund 
Drive the cooperation of business 
men who enthusiastically donated 
their commercial experience and or- 
ganizing abilities. Among these men 
were the Committee on Volun- 
teer Training; William R. M. 
Very, Philadelphia Electric Co., the 
Committee’s chairman, and Lauren 
K. Hagaman, sales promotion man- 
ager, Charles P. Cochrane Co., 
Bridgeport, Pa. These men with H. 
S. Plummer, promotion director of the 
Red Cross Staff, determined to apply 
commercial training technique in the 
training of the volunteer Red Cross 
solicitors. Their program to raise the 
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fact is that much of the training ma- 
terial was adapted to Red Cross work 
from successful commercial training 
programs employed by Mr. Haga- 
man’s company, only slight changes 
being required. 

The meeting manual stressed the 
importance of thoroughly informing a 
solicitor before permitting him to cai. 
on a single prospect. Then followed 
a pattern for an ideal one-hour Red 
Cross instruction meeting for solici- 
tors. The manual broke down the 
meeting into six features with an ex- 
planation of each feature: introduc- 
tion, inspirational speech, training 
motion picture, instructions, close, and 


distribution of supplies. The chan 
talk was designed to help the meet. 
ing leader get across to his workers 
the size of the goal desired and hoy 
each could help to attain it. It em. 
phasized the necessity of each solici. 
tor (1) seeing more people; (2) sell. 
ing more of them; (3) selling each 
person more. The meeting leaders 
were also supplied with the factual 
and inspirational ammunition ff 
quired to stimulate workers to greater 
effort. Meeting leaders were in 
formed that the procedures outlined 
had been effectively tested by sale 
training authorities and that they 
should be applied in impressing upon 
the workers (1) the 7 Leading Red 
Cross Services; (2) the 7 Selling 
Keys; (3) the 7 Personal Objectives: 
(4) the 7 Guides to Success . . . a; 


dee Hoyr te instr act ym 


34300 Worker: 
so that they will present 
the Red Cones. War fund Story 


4 
Me can yew woe thes? Soo te Bese Atwwroge 


A chart talk (above) was used to con- 
vey to the 78 meeting leaders just how 
they could cover, within the period of 
one hour, all points of the campaign. 


This flow chart (left) showing the or 
ganizational structure of the drive, wa: 
devised to give all the workers a pic: 
ture of the importance of their jobs. 


outlined in the “Lucky Seven’’ pocket 
manual for all of the War Fund so 
licitors. 

An important part of the entire 
program was the Train-the-Trainers 
Clinic meeting which was held in 
Philadelphia. Its purpose was to give 
a concrete example to the 78 meeting 
leaders on how they could best con- 
duct effective meetings in their own 
areas. After pointing out the neces 
sity for better training of solicitors by 
means of charts, Mr. Hagaman sug 
gested that they stage a model meel- 
ing with Mr. Very as chairman. The 
idea was to prove that all the neces 


sary phases of the training programy 
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7 2 BLUE 
NET 
WORK 


om LETTERS of Seattle’s two leading radio stations were 
exchanged May 6, by authority of the FCC. 


KOMO continues as the NBC outlet, and KJR continues as 
BLUE network affiliate. Both stations enjoy equally good reception in 
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this area of more than 1,000,000 population. As far as the public was 


Oo con- 
t how concerned, the change meant merely “switching the tabs” on push- 
iod of ? y g 
\palgn. button radios. A barrage of publicity announcing the event was so 
g y g 

eftective that only 40 phone calls on the subject were received at the 
he or- stations during the first week of the switch-over. 
e, was 
i These are the famous radio stations that cover intensively a radius 

of 50 miles centered on Seattle and Tacoma, Washington—one of the 

richest, most permanent business “pools” in America! 
pocket 
id s0 
entire of Washington State's 
‘ainers () dollars are spent 
Id in in this “pool” KOMO~—Represented by EDW. 

. () within 50 miles of | PETRY & CO.—New York, Chicago, 
D gr our transmitter i Detroit, St. Louis, Los Angeles, 
ceting San Francisco 
t con: 
- own BIG FISH [King Salmon] KIJR — Represented by PAUL H. 
neces- ond big sales are easy to RAYMER — New York, Chicago, 
nes by athe: yoni Puget San Francisco, Los Angeles 
1 sug 
meet 
The 
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MEBUO 
ORUDU 


Modern Sales Portfolios 


One of many types available for 
sales needs. Lightweight, compact, 
yet built for heavy duty. Write for 
booklet ‘‘Modern Presentation 
Equipment for the Sales Force’, 


sFfEIN BROS. 


- Manufac Vu ting ls, 


231 S. Green St., Chicago 7 
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could be gotten across within the 
period of one hour. The schedule 
ran off as follows: 


A. Introduction... ...... 3 minutes 
B. Inspirational Speaker 


(war hero) ...... 10 minutes 
C. Training Motion 
ME 62544 eas 20 minutes 
D. Instructions ......... 16 minutes 
a Ee ae ee 1 minute 
F. Distribution of 
Sappees 2... es 10 minutes 
| wee iakauaen 60 minutes 


Following the “meeting within the 
meeting’ Mr. Hagaman reviewed 
| point by point what had been accom- 
plished by Mr. Very in his conduct of 
| the model meeting. It was brought 
out that Mr. Very, without previous 
Red Cross background had made a 
most effective presentation simply by 
following the meeting outline, and 
that the branch and ward leaders 
could do the same. 


The entire program was found ex- 
ceedingly valuable by the 78 branch 
War Fund chairmen and other lead- 
ers as a time saver and resulted, to 
some extent at least, in developing 
better informed, more _ confident 
fund collectors. 

Typical of comments from some of 


w 


VP 


sins: 


Seven Selling Keys 
To Red Cross 


Contributions* 


1. Know your Red Cross story 


2. See each prospect properly 
face to face. 


3. Touch each base—tell a com. 
plete story. 


4. Make your Selling Points stick 
—with a concrete human inter- 
est story. 


. Press extra hard on the Hot 
Button—that which happens to 
be a prospect’s chief interest. 


uw 


6. Make your Selling Points add 


up—make a clear-cut’ word 
summary. 

7. Don’t be afraid to ask for the 
contribution. 


* Points covered in the Red Cross 
Training Film by Richard C. Borden 


the workers who successfully followed 
the suggestions made in the training 
program were made by one group cap- 
tain in Norristown whose results were 
doubled over the previous year. Said 
she, ‘following the instruction meet- 
ing at City Hall I called my group of 
ten workers together for tea. We te. 
viewed the material in the solicitors 
folder, emphasized the cost to the 
Red Cross of blood plasma and pri- 
soners of war packages, pointed out 
the importance of making each person 
see the Red Cross activity as a per 
sonal thing affecting her own relative 
in the service. We were all inspired 
by the helpful material. We set 1 
quota for ourselves of $2,000 and we 
made it.” lan 

Many other volunteer workers §]! t} 
claimed that the training procedure 
imbued them with more self-confi 
dence, gave them a pattern by which 
to work and helped them on their ean 
collection jobs. 

Although many other factors wert buch 
also responsible, it is significant that Heli 
this year the Southeastern Pennsylvi: im, 
nia Chapter raised 40% more dollars 
than in last year’s Red Cross War 
Fund. ; 

As more and more practical bust: 
ness men contribute their time and * 
talents to worthy fund-raising causes F its 
it may be assumed that a much higher 
standard in the organization and con- 
duct of community and charity drives 
will develop. 
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/ a CONVOY S Deliver its readers well it serves its advertisers better. Ad- 


vertisers, considering the newsprint shortage, will 


yerson 

1 per th G d understand that retained reader interest is of utmost 
lative e OO Ss importance to them as well as to this newspaper. 
spited ; 

set 3 So that when peace returns, advertisers can deliver 


nd we PS! Gs important as the actual fighting by our men, their advertising messages through The Call-Bulletin, 


to the largest audience of potential customers in 
San Francisco where the greatest Effective Buying 


m land or in the air, is the delivery of war materiel. 
orkers fll the necessary arms and supplies for war pro- 
= uced in the U.S.A., must be delivered on schedule 
which P hte men who use them... failure in this would 


their Bean disaster. 


Income is concentrated. 


Space Saved Now Is Farsighted 


- were Puch of the credit for the success of our convoys in Planning for the Future 
it that elivering the goods” must go to the Navy’s great 

— imps. Guardians of the convoys, blimps proved a lo ' 
Wat be one of the answers to the submarine menace. Saw Prancwsco 


busi Fr’ SPapers in America are guardians of the pub- c a | | = | | | | 9} | 7 N 
°s interests. A newspaper's first responsibility is wv 


e andg > 

causes its readers. The Call-Bulletin, San Francisco's . ii ; sale 
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re lendly news newspaper, believes that by serving The SOG Paper or Seg in a GHD BN Market 
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Great progress has been made in the field of sponsored industrial films during the 
past three or four years, and the medium has emerged from growing pains to matur- 
ity. One of the most important methods of getting distribution for a film is te 
prepare instructional manuals and publicity to accompany it. The Elgin Watch Co., 
after issuing the film, “Time, the Servant of Man,” developed a correlated guide and 
manual for the use of teachers (see below). At right are two of the stills from the 
film, which tells the story of man’s progress in the measurement of time. It was 
produced through the J. Walter Thompson Co., and is distributed to schools. 


The ABC’s of Industrial Films: 


Practical Notes for Beginners 


Know your fundamentals before you plunge into the making of 


any kind of film for product exploitation, sales training, advertis- 


ing, merchandising or institutional story purposes. The product 


must be good—and you must provide for getting the film used. 


RODUCTION of = sponsored, 

non-theatrical films is at an all- 

time high, but not nearly so 

high as it will be post-war, 
bringing about the release of large 
quantities of 16-millimeter projectors 
and projection a and the fa- 
cilities for manufacturing such equip- 
ment for civilian use. 

The coming peace will also put back 
into civilian life several million men 
and women conditioned to giving and 
receiving impressions through motion 
pictures, many of them highly con- 
scious of the value of saving time in 
training by the use of films. (It is 
claimed that the use of films cut down 
the time of training of the Armed 
Forces by 60%.) It is logical to ex- 
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pect that many of those mustered out 
of the services will apply their film 
experiences and backgrounds to the 
roles they assume in civilian life. Ex- 
ecutives, foremen, superintendents, 
sales managers, educators, and other 
leaders are especially likely to turn to 
motion pictures as useful tools in ful- 
filling their peacetime responsibilities. 
The thousands of trained script writ- 
ers, cameramen and directors who will 
emerge from Government divisions 
and the Armed Services will form a 
nucleus from which a new non-theat- 
rical film industry can be built—a nu- 
cleus with reserves so ample as to en- 
sure healthy competition and rising 
standards for the field. 

Readers of SALES MANAGEMENT 


Based on an interview by 


E. M. Kelley with 
GEORGE GLADDEN 


Head of Motion Picture 
Dept. 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 
New York City 


are aware of these facts, and many of 
them want to know the answers to 
such questions as: What companies 
are making films today, and for what 
purposes? How much does it cos, 
and how long does it take to make 
film? How should one go about mak- 
ing a film? How are sponsored films 
distributed? What about color, siz¢, 
sound, footage? What about tech 
niques of using films for training and 
other purposes? Are there any othet 
new developments in the field? — 

More specifically, the question 
would probably be, “What kind 0 
film, or films, should my company 
make ?”’ 

It is impossible to establish a for 
mula that would apply to all poten- 
tial sponsors of films. There are 
many factors to be taken into consid; 
eration. First, there is the purpose of 
the film, or what it is expected to ac 
complish—to train workers, instruc 
dealers or dealer employes, to buili 
employe morale, to encourage consef 
vation (and, indirectly, to earn good- 
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The Post-Gazette Fought Political Intolerance 


1854 was a year of political turmoil.. The national Two years later the Republican party proved 
Whig party had broken up and a secret society a strong contender. In 1860 it carried Pennsyl- 
= sought to launch the ‘“‘Know-Nothing’”’ party to vania, assuring the election of one A. Lincoln. 
“rs td replace it. For five generations, the Post-Gazette has had 
po The Pittsburgh Gazette—already 68 years old a hand in every field of human affairs. Its influence 
asi —fought a political movement founded on preju- in its own community has often swayed state 
dad dice terming it ‘wrong in principle, immoral in decisions—and Pennsylvania's influence has in 
mak: its tendencies and injurious to the community.” turn played its part in national policy. The Post- 
films ; “— Gazette today possesses a rich tradition of reader- 
- But it opposed the powerful and establishe loyalty handed down through the years to become 
be Democratic party of that day because it was com- a plus value of great significance to all advertisers. 
ne ing more and more under the domination of 


southern pro-slavery leaders. It recognized the 


rion need for another party, open to all, and in its PITTSBURGH 
id ol own words—“resolved then to start a new party 


ny in Allegheny county, and in the State, if possible PO ST- G * ZETTE 
. for —not the Liberty party or the Free-Soil party, 
t but one free from entangling alliances—the Re- 
oten or " gling Founded 1786 
are publican party. 
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will), to build better public relations, 
or any one of a dozen other purposes. 

Closely related to the purpose of 
the film is the audience to which it 
will be shown; and these two together 
dictate, in large measure, the kind of 
film to be produced. For example, if 
the purpose is to train a group of 
salesmen, slide films might serve. 
Though slide films are not so dra- 
matic as motion pictures, the frames 
can be chosen carefully to achieve the 
desired objectives. Slide film projec- 
tion equipment is relatively light and 
inexpensive, and this is an advantage. 


On the other hand, a pharmaceuti- 
cal manufacturer planning to produce 
an educational film to be shown to 
medical students and physicians might, 
in choosing between a slide film or a 
motion picture, ask, “Is it necessary 
merely to inform, or should the film 
also be aesthetically satisfying? Is the 
material so useful that the spectator’s 
interest will be held by a slide film? 
Or is the material so good that it de- 
serves the dramatic presentation of the 
motion picture, even though this en- 
tails higher costs?” Sometimes the 
advantage of the motion picture is ob- 
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NEW BLAST FURNACE 
TO DOUBLE TEXAS STEEL CAPACITY 


Recently blown in, Sheffield Steel’s 
new, modern blast furnace at Houston 
will mean much in postwar years to 
Houston and the Gulf Southwest. 

This great steel mill uses tons and 
tons of iron ore, limestone, manganese 
and coal for coke. Since these are 
mined or quarried in Texas and near- 
by states, steel-making truly is anoth- 
er industry which assures the con- 
tinued industrial development of 
Metropolitan Houston, the South’s 
largest market. 

Back in 1936, Sheffield planned a 
Houston steel mill of 200,000-ton ca- 
pacity which could be readily en- 
larged to meet growing needs. En- 
couraged by the rapid growth of busi- 
ness and industry in the Gulf South- 
west, its construction was started in 
April, 1941, to serve not wartime but 


peacetime needs. When the war came, 
Houston had a sound steel making 
project under way which drew the at- 
tention of the War Production Board, 
and in January, 1942, WPB author- 
ized expansion of these steel-making 
facilities. During 1943 DPC finished 


several units in this expansion pro- 
gram, including two open-hearth 
furnaces, coke ovens, a blooming mill, 
and an additional plate mill. 

These units, together with the new 
blast furnace, give the Gulf South- 
west its first fully integrated steel 
mill. With doubled steel-making ca- 
pacity, Houston’s shipyards and fac- 
tories can make more ships and mu- 
nitions of native steel. And after the 
war — steel-making will stimulate 
even faster growth of Metropolitan 
Houston. : 


The Houston Chronicle has not only been first in advertising and circulation 
in Houston for more than 31 consecutive years, it has also played an im- 
portant part in the development of the South's largest market. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


R. W. McCARTHY 
National Advertising Manager 
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THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
National Representatives 


vious, as when it is desirable to shoy 
the speed or continuity of motion, to 
create an illusion of time—shrinking 
or stretching, etc. No group of stilfs 
can supplant a motion picture in show. 
ing the intricacies and tempo of 4 
dance step, or how fast to turn an 
egg-beater. 

The approach used in producing a 
film for showing to home economists 
or members of parent-teacher groups 
would be quite different from one 
designed primarily to entertain. And 
if the picture is to be shown in com. 
mercial film houses, as many spon- 
sored films are today, it must meet 
high entertainment standards. 


The Standards Are High 


The kind of film; the size and 
quality of the cast; the length of time 
that cast and crew must work; the lo- 
cale (lights for indoor shooting and 
the expense of travel to distant loca- 
tions) ; film footage; whether or not 
the film is to be accompanied by 
sound, and what kind; whether in 
color or black-and-white—all these 
are factors that affect the cost of pro- 
ducing a sponsored film. Since there 
are so many of them, it is impossible 
to say that average costs are thus and 
sO, or even to give specific cost ranges. 
But it can be said that, roughly, a slide 
film can be produced for as little as 
$100, or for as much as $3,500, the 
latter figure covering the cost of top- 
notch 100-frame presentation with 
record for sound. Motion picture 
costs vary more widely, the greatest 
number falling somewhere between 
$3,000 and $40,000, though these 
are by no means the extremes. 

As to trends, 90% of all sponsored, 
non-theatrical films are distributed in 
the 16 mm. size, and this will continue 
to be so, if for no other reason than 
the increasing production .of equip- 
ment designed for that size. When a 
sponsored film is made available to 
commercial motion picture theaters, 
prints in 35 mm. size must naturally 
be offered. Color and sound are both 
being more extensively used in the 
sponsored film field, and these trends 
will also grow as competition for au- 
diences becomes keener. 

Another development is the grow- 
ing recognition of the value of ant- 
mated drawings and cartoon technique 
as a means of demonstrating compli- 
cated ideas or mechanisms, for bring: 
ing a trade-mark to life, to present 
statistics or geography. Almost 4s 
old as sponsored films, the principle 
of technical and cartoon animation 1s 
invading the sponsored film field to a 
marked degree, and its future import 
ance is indicated by the fact that Walt 
Disney and Walter Lantz (Oswald the 
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LO, AN ECLIPSE-PROOF MOON! 
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Snugly beyond the orbits of the big-city stations in Chicago, 


Cincinnati, and Detroit, the moon of WOWO never sets, 


is never eclipsed. 


This 200-mile-wide orb — representing the proved extent of the WOWO 
primary area — is as richly endowed with teeming, responsive 
humanity as the celestial moon is barren. A population of more 


than 2,000,000, occupationally diversified and uniformly 


prosperous, looks to Indiana’s most potent and persuasive 


yoice for its entertainment and information. 


Fort Wayne itself, where WOWO programs originate, 
has upwards of 132,000 people. Also in WOWO’s 
primary area are 62 counties, with 21 cities of 10,000 
population and up. This great section is 


roughly divided 50-50 rural and urban. 


Foose eweoere nw ecmosee= 


* 


FT. WAYNE 


Common sense rules out astronomical 
claims. But you'll find that the gravita- 


tional sales-pull, uniformly exerted by 


WOWO over this strategically located 
trading area, is something 
to reckon with.. and 


cash-in upon. 


WESTINGHOUSE RADIO STATIONS Inc 


mre ee ivan WOWO - WGL + WBZ + WBZA * KYW + KDKA 
10,000 WATTS 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY NBC SPOT SALES 
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FOR Plauuers 


POSTWAR and OTHERWISE 


In your market study of the Chemical 
Processing Industry, Chem & Met’s 
chart may be of help. 


% One part defines the industry according 
to census classifications. 


% A second charts the chemical process in- 
dustries’ market to show unit operations, 
processes of chemical engineering and 
general plant services applying to each 
industry, and also the equipment and 
materials used. 


% The third spotlights unit operations com- 
mon to many processing plants and lists 
equipment employed in each operation. 
Write Chem & Met for "What The 
Chemical Process Industry Is And The 
Equipment & Material It Uses”. 


CHEM & MET 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 


KROYDON 
COVER 


TOUGH 

SOIL RESISTANT 
WATER REPELLANT 
EYE APPEALING 


for CATALOGS 

MANUALS 

INSTRUCTION BOOKLETS 
PORTFOLIOS 

PROPOSAL COVERS 


Distributed by 
leading Paper Merchants 


HOLYOKE CARD & PAPER COMPANY 


Springfield 7, Massachusetts 


Slide films are an effective tool in training salesmen. This group watches one 4 


a series on distributive education called “Selling to America.” (Jam Handy film) 


Rabbit and Andy Panda) have both 
set up special departments for the 
making of films for industry. Typical 
of Disney’s work in this field is his 
production, “Infant Care,” made for 
Johnson & Johnson. 

Still another development is the 
growing body of knowledge of meth- 
ods of using sponsored films. Indus- 
try is taking a leaf from the Govern- 


ment in this respect, as in the case of — 


the reproduction, by Radiant Mfg. 
Corp., Chicago, of the Signal Corps’ 
booklet, “The Army Uses Training 
Films.”” Though designed for the use 
of instructors in the Army, this amus- 
ingly illustrated booklet contains ma- 
terial applicable to the needs of ci- 
vilian users of training films. Some 
of the subjects covered are: the ne- 
cessity, on the part of the instructor, 
of previewing the film and taking 
notes on it; the advisability of having 
the equipment properly set up in ad- 
vance of the film showing; the value 
of ventilation and proper seating ar- 
rangements; the desirability of show- 
ing only those films directly related to 
the subject to be studied—or, in some 
cases, only a small part of a film; the 
discussion period following the film, 
with repetition if advantageous. 

Another example of this develop- 
ment is the publication of a booklet 
by The Jam Handy Organization, 
“Slidefilms and Motion Pictures To 
HELP INSTRUCTORS.” Though it is a 
catalog, listing hundreds of education- 
al films (39 on Automotive Mechani- 
cal Training alone), it is arranged to 
aid instructors. It tells the objectives 
of films in different categories and 
makes suggestions for their use in 
schools or by industry. 

One section of the Jam Handy book 
that should be of interest to manage- 
ment is that devoted to Distributive 
Education, “Selling to America.” It 


deals with a series of slide films e! 
compassing the experience. of 87 dif 
ferent fields of business, ‘‘a cross-sec. 
tion of experience gained from mor 
than 6,000,000 training meetings held 
by nationally known companies.” The 
general subjects covered are: ‘Getting 
Them Talking; ‘Being Agreeable; 
“Getting Together;” “Keeping You 
Neck In;” “Telling the Whok 
Story.” 

Methods of distributing sponsored 
films are fairly well stabilized now. It 
is generally understood that the job 
does not end with the completion of 
a film, but that it must be distributed 
according to an organized plan, and 
that a fund should be set up for ex 
ploitation. Exploitation, so far a 
sponsored films are concerned, con- 
sists of publicizing to bring about 
bookings of a film. Booklets, releases 
to the general and business press, ad- 
vertising in the business press (and 
sometimes in general publications, 
when the film is intended for general 
distribution) are all used to promote 
sponsored films. For example, a film 
on a health subject, produced as patt 
of its public relations program by 4 
pharmaceutical manufacturer, might be 
advertised, under a special budget, in 
school management and drug business 
journals. 

Distribution must also be paid for. 
as circulation depends upon _ the 
amount of backing—or more precise 
ly, pushing—the film receives. As 
suming that a film has popular appeal. 
there is almost no limit to the size 0 
the audience it may ultimately attain. 
The Chesterfield film, ‘“Tobaccoland, 
distributed by Castle Films (No. ! 
supplier of home movies), is believed 
to have been seen by a total audience 
of about 25,000,000. 

In many instances. it is not size 0 
audience which is desired, but audi 
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Esquire has its share of big-name writers. 
We’re proud of the men-of-letters whose fic- 
tion and articles have threaded its pages. 
Names like Sholem Asch, lvan Bunin, Erskine 
Caldwell, John Dos Passos, Theodore Dreiser, 
Lord Dunsany, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Ernest 
Hemingway, Eric Knight, D. H. Lawrence, 
Thomas Mann, Maurice Maeterlinck, H. L. 
Mencken, George Jean Nathan, Wm. Lyon 
Phelps, John Steinbeck, Thomas Wolfe, Stefan 
Zweig. From A to Z the names of Esquire con- 
tributors, past and present, literally fill the 
alphabet of literary distinction. 

But we’re even more proud of Esquire “dis- 
coveries’’. Of Pietro di Donato, author of 


SWAY 


® N 


“Christ in Concrete”. Of Jesse Stuart, marked 
as successor to Thomas Wolfe. Of Louis Paul, 
whose first story, which we published won 
the O. Henry Memorial Award. Just a few of 
the unknowns Esquire has developed. From 
the very first we’ve encouraged talented new 
writers. 

Esquire fiction consistently ranks high. From 
its pages the late Edward J. O’Brien drew lib- 
erally in compiling his annual “Best Short 
Stories” year after year. In its literary fare 
the magazine covers the entire range of mascu- 
line interests. One of many reasons why rank- 
ing national advertisers find Esquire an indis- 
pensable advertising medium. 


Esquire is not only a magazine...IT’S AN INSTITUTION 


@ Maybe you can’t say it with de- 
liveries. That isn’t your fault. You 
CAN show your appreciation for 
the business you’ve received, but 
can’t handle .. . through a well- 
planned, well-prepared direct-mail 
campaign ... to old customers and 
new prospects you'll want to serve 
some day soon. 


“‘Looking Ahead’’—on 


Picci for Free Booklet 
your business stationery. 


Hutzler Advertising Agency 


1333-1336 Third National Building 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 


In case you’re planning a 


NEW 
tood Product 


@ The successful development of a new food 
product—from the original idea to the prod- 
uct’s distribution — is a matter of progres- 
sive and simultaneous steps in Production 
and Marketing. 


Food Industries has prepared a chart of 
these simultaneous steps called “Check List 
Of Questions To Be Answered In The 
Development Of A Food Product’. 


In case you’re planning a new product — 
or improving an old one — write us and 
we'll send you a chart. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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ences of a given type. For example, 
a company manufacturing highly tech- 
nical machinery might want to show 
its film only to engineers in a certain 
field, but it might be willing to go to 
considerable effort and expense to ob- 
tain as near 100% distribution in that 
field as possible. Most large com- 
panies are assured audiences of vary- 
ing sizes, without cost, among their 
employes and dealers, but this alone 
would rarely justify the expense of 
producing a film. General Motors, 
for example, has an employe news- 
reel that has been seen by 900,000 
GM workers and their families. 

There are a number of film libraries 
and distributing agencies which have 
field representatives who make per- 
sonal contacts with school principals, 
boards of education and leaders in 
such societies and institutions as par- 
ent-teacher associations, granges and 
farm bureaus, chambers of commerce, 
Rotary and other service organiza- 
tions, fraternal societies, churches, 
clubs, and other similar groups. 
Among well known distributing 
agencies are the Modern Talking Pic- 
ture Service, the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, Films of Commerce, 
Castle Films, W. O. Gutlohn, and 
Bell & Howell. 


Specialized Films 


Then there are the more special- 
ized services, such as the American 


| College of Surgeons, which does not 


distribute, but which reviews and 
recommends a selected list of medical 
films. Other organizations whose 
endorsements carry weight with cer- 
tain groups are the Bureau of Mines, 
the U. S. Office of Education, the 
U. S. Public Health Service, the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, the New York Committee on 
Visual Education, and the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. 

Many war plants have adopted the 
plan of showing films of various kinds 
to their employes. An indication of 
the extent of this practice is seen in 
the statement by Captain M. W. 
Greenthal, Motion Picture Branch, 
Industrial Services Division of the 
War Department, that the depart- 
ment’s films were screened 19,000 
times in January alone, in war plant 
theaters seating 5,000,000. A folder 
entitled, ‘“U. S. Army Motion Pic- 
tures for War Industry,” issued by In- 
dustrial Services, has on its back page 
suggestions under heading “Screening 
Guide for War Plants.” Instances are 
given of industry's use of these meth- 
ods — Douglas’s between-shift show- 
ings; International Harvester’s use of 
high-school auditoriums; Bell Aircraft’s 


screening room in which from 5,009 
to 8,000 workers a week see films. 

Methods of film distribution vary, 
but practically all distributing agents 
are paid by the film sponsors. Mog 
of the groups that show films trent 
them or borrow them without paying 
for them, but schools and other or. 
ganizations sometimes buy prints 
when they are available. With few 
exceptions, industry-sponsored films 
are lent free of charge. ‘In the Eighth 
(and most recent) Directory of 16 
MM. Film Sources, published by Vic. 
tor Animatograph Corp., only twelve 
of the 171 commercial and industrial 
organizations listed sell, and only ten 
rent, their films. (Among those listed 
for rent are three Sales Training 
Films, with sound, produced by Rich- 
ard C. Borden, Borden Co.: “How to 
Make a Sales Presentation Stay Pre- 
sented;” “How to Win a Sales Argu- 
ment;”” “How to Remember Names 
and Faces.’’) 

The list of companies that sponsor 
films is a long one, including many 
big names. Within recent months 
films have been made and actively 
promoted by American Optical Co, 
Crane Co., Ford. Motor Co., Formica 
Insulation Co., General Electric Co., 
General Motors Corp., Walter Kidde 
& Co., New York Daily News, New 
York Central R. R. Co., Pullman Co., 
Republic Steel Corp., Standard Oil of 
N. J., RCA Victor Division of Radio 
Corporation of America, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. These, of course, 
are just a fraction of the total. 


The Uses Are Myriad 


An index of industry’s use of films 
is to be seen in the fact that the last 
edition of Victor Animatograph’s Di- 
rectory (issued in 1942), listed 171 
commercial and industrial organiza- 
tions that distribute films relating to 
their own products or services. Many 
of these distribute more than one film 
—International Harvester Co., 30, for 
example, and Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Inc., 40, all free. But this 
list does not include the firms and as- 
sociations which refused listing in the 
directory, because their films are de- 
signed for showing only to selected 
groups (such as dealers or custom: 
ers). 

An indication that, despite wartime 
difficulties and shortages, industry 1s 
producing films is to be seen in the 
fact that in the first quarter of this 
year, J. Walter Thompson Co. had in 
preparation for clients twelve films, 
some of which are still in production 
and several of which have recently 
been completed. Among these is the 
Ford film, “In the Service of Amef- 
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ica,"’ an institutional picture, with se- 
ge showing Willow Run, and 
ull symphonic score. Among the 
others are: ‘Flight Log,” the story of 
100-octane gasoline, for Shell Oil; 
“Aluminum Extrusion,” an indoctrin- 
ation film, for Reynolds Metals; 
“Metal Bellows,” a product presenta- 
tion film, for the Fulton Sylphon 
Co.; and “California Wine,” for the 
California Wine Institute. 

When planning to make a film, one 
of the first questions that comes up is, 
“Whom shall we get to produce it?” 
Some advertising agencies have spe- 
cial film departments, and nearly all 


advertising agencies are familiar with 
the work of specialists in the field and 
can make recommendations to their 
clients. There are hundreds of com- 
panies that produce sponsored films. 
Some of the larger ones are well- 
known. Some of the smaller ones, 
even the one-man outfits who engage 
crews and cameramen as needed, also 
do good work. Among the larger 
ones are: Audio Productions, Caravel 
Films, Castle Films, all of New York 
City; the Jam Handy Organization, 
Detroit; Roland Reed, Hollywood; 
Sound Masters, New York City; and 
Wilding Productions, Detroit. Typi- 


How to line up 


else to wrestle with? 


the Right men for 


POST-WAR 
SELLING: 


When peace comes, thousands of the finest salesmen 
in America (proved and prospective) will be avail- 
able. Along with them will be still more thousands 
of duds. They /ook very much alike. 


How can you act now to insure the quality of your 
post-war sales staff, and leave the duds for someone 


Such a tangible program is now in use by 40 “blue 
chip” companies. It is based on ample and successful 
experience in testing aptitudes of salesmen. 


May we advise you of the details—and give you an 
opportunity to test the tests? 


‘The KLEIN” 
| INSTITUTE 


* 
oe 
*@ 
4 


Aptitude Testing @ Personnel Counsel 


148 EAST 48TH STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE: EL 5-2537 
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cal of the smaller firms which are do. 
ing excellent work are: Film Medi, 
and Willard Productions, both of Ney 
York City; and Princeton Film Cep. 
ter, Princeton, N. J. 

What happens when the executive 
of a company decide to produce , 
film? Well, here is a case history 
that shows what happened in one in. 
stance that is more or less typical 
Eight months ago the management of 
Sharp & Dohme, pharmaceutical map. 
ufacturer, notified J. Walter Thomp. 
son Co., the firm’s agency, that it 
wanted to produce a film to tie ip 
with the U, S. Public Health Service 
campaign to educate the public on 
immunization. The agency’s motion 
picture department then developed 2 
“treatment,” or plan of procedure, 
which the client approved. 

The next step was that of selecting 
a company to produce the film. In 
this instance, Audio Productions, New 
York City, was chosen. A factor in 
the selection of Audio in this case 
was their previous experience in mak- 
ing topnotch medical films. Members 
of the Thompson staff and editors on 
Audio’s staff then developed a con- 
tinuity and submitted it to the client 
for approval. It was decided to give 
the film the title, ‘Passport to 
Health.” 


The Final Steps 


Since the presentation was to be 
dramatic, it was decided to select a 
cast with Broadway experience. The 
cast was made up of five characters. 
After the cameraman finished making 
the pictures, the sound was taken care 
of—prologue and epilogue by Milton 
Cross, and background music. Then 
the picture was edited, with the voice 
track and superimposed background 
music. Then came the final review by 
the client, and its approval. 

As an aid to distribution, the film 
was submitted to the U. S. Public 
Health Service for review and en- 
dorsement. Plans for exploitation and 
distribution are now under way. Dis- 
tribution will be effected through the 
larger agencies. 

Business and industry are aware of 
the potentialities of films as a tool 
their disposal, a flexible tool which 
lends itself to many pe Be: 
cause of the rising tide of interest 
sponsored films, large quantities of 


them will be produced within the next 
few years. Undoubtedly, there will 
be many expensive failures. The com- 
monest causes of failure are: 1. Lack 
of establishing a clear definition of ob 
jectives before starting to produce 4 
film. 2. Failure to set up an adequate 
budget beforehand. 3. Inadequate dis: 
tribution plan. 4. Errors in production. 
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HE Memorial Day parade is over. “Veterans” from 
a nearby farms are reviewing the day—talking about 


‘| farming—seeds and seeding—livestock and breeding. In 
every group there’s a leader—a man whose opinion 


counts most—who commands attention. 

These men are America’s topmost farmers. Theirs are 
the crops with bumper yields... their cattle are always 
market toppers .,... their homes more modern and their 
farm buildings better than those of their neighbors. You'll 


™ differences --. revealed by a special tabulation by the 


U. S. BUREAU of the CENSUS 


SIGNIFICANCE: 
..» Successful Farming Subscribers are BEST... in their COMMUNITIES ... REGION... NATION 


iWho always leads the parade? 


find them Successful Farming subscribers—preferring it to 
all other farm magazines because it helps them succeed, 

To them—and a million otherfarmers like them, this farm 
magazine deals so intimately with their daily problems 
that it has become a part of their lives. To its readers—the 
top families—in America’s richest agricultural region— 
Successful Farming is an old and trusted friend... a val- 
ued adviser whose guidance is accepted without a question. 
Yes, to these families Successful Farming is the great 
exponent of a way of life as American as the deep, rich 
soil from which it springs. 


| 


Average Expenditure for Implements and Machinery Per Farm (for each $100 by U. S. Farms) 

Neighbors (Non-subscribers) $151 

Heart States, New York, Pennsylvania $146 kL 
al Ry 


e 
yj 
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NOTE: Ask Successful Farming Salesmen to show you proof of reader preference. 


Successtul Farmi 


Serves the Nation’s Farm Leaders 
MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY «+ 
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DES MOINES 3, 


HOSPITALS 


% 
OURNAL OF THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


Future Rates 


New Advertising Rates for HOS- 
PITALS become effective July 1, 
1944, Although slightly increased 
these present an attractive com- 
parison for space to advertisers 
preparing supplementary sched- 
ules. 


Present rates have remained un- 
changed since January 1, 1937, 
when HOSPITALS’ total distribu- 
tion was 4,375: the ABC report 
for the six months ending Dec. 
31, 1943 was 6,019 net paid. 


The new rates are: 


General Advertising lti, 3ti. 6ti. Oi. 15 ti. 


l page -» 155.00 147.50 140.00 132.50 125.00 
2/3 page ‘ -+ 115.00 109.25 103.50 97.75 92.00 
1/2 page (island) 100.00 95.00 109.25 85.00 80.00 
1/2 page f‘ 90.00 85.50 81.00 76.50 72.00 
1/3 page 62.00 59.00 55.75 52.75 49.50 
1/4 page 50.00 47.50 45.00 42.50 40.00 
BPP cewcecue 33.75 32.00 30.50 28.75 27.00 

1 inch 7.00 6.00 5.75 


6.50 6.25 


Present rates, as shown below, 
will be allowed for orders re- 


ceived by June 30, 1944 for 
schedules covering insertions 
through June, 1945. 

: l Page coe 195.60 110.00 100.00 
2/3 page a ee . 95.00 80,00 70.00 
1/2 page (island........... 90.00 75.00 65.00 
Sf ga ee 80.00 70.00 60.00 
ah ea ae ela 60.00 55.00 45.00 
1/4 paue.... er 50.00 45.00 35.00 
Minimum space 1/4 page. 


Well-rounded sales programs will 
coordinate advertising in HOS- 
PITALS with exhibits at the 46th 
Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association to be 
held October 2 to 6 inclusive, at 


the Cleveland Municipal Audi- 
torium. 


CONVENTION ISSUES 


Pre-convention — September 
Convention — October 
Post-convention — November 


Sample Copies on Request 


HOSPITALS 


18 East Division Street 


CHICAGO 10 
WHltehall 4350 


| 
| 
| 
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List of Recent 
Company - Sponsored 


Industrial Films 


AMERICAN OPTICAL Co. “Right On the 
Nose,” a 14-minute sound film on fitting 
industrial and safety goggles. Prints lent 
free, or sold for $25, through the firm’s 
branch offices. Audiences: safety directors, 
nurses or others interested in the subject. 


BauscH & LomB OpTICcAL Co. “To 
Greater Vision Through Optical Science,” 


a 25-minute sound film telling the story of 
optical products in peace and war. 
BECTON, DICKINSON & Co. “Hypoder- 


mic Syringes & Needles.” 6 reels, avail- 
able as a unit or in sets of three two-reel 
films. In color. Lent without charge, other 
than mailing costs, to hospitals, nurses and 
physicians’ groups. Also, “RN Serving All 
Mankind,” a film distributed through Bur- 
ton Holmes, Inc., designed for showing be- 
fore secondary school audiences to help re- 
cruit student nurses. 


CRANE Co. “Piping Pointers’ (for In- 
dustrial Maintenance Men), a 30-minute 
sound film on servicing valves and piping, 
distributed through 127 Crane branches, 
lent free to war plants, industrial schools, 
installation engineering organizations and 
various branches of the services. 


Davis & GECK, INC., suture mfrs., main- 
tains its own Surgical Film Library of 130 
black-and-white and 30 color films, lent 
free to medical schools, hospitals and med- 
ical societies. Produces 10-12 films a year. 
Since the U. S. entered the war, films 
have dealt with war surgery. 


Erectric Auto-LitrE Co. “The Right 
Spark Plug in the Right Place,” 20-minute 
film to be released at an early date. The 
film features an animated character, 
“Johnny Plug-Chek,” and is the first ani- 
mated educational training film in Techni- 
color produced by the Walt Disney Studios 
for the automotive field. Auto-Lite plans 
to release Spanish and French versions of 
the vehicle, which provides comprehensive 
and graphic instruction in installation, care 
and maintenance of spark plugs. 


ELGIN WATCH Co. “Time, the Servant 
of Man,” 20-minute sound film telling the 
story of man’s progress in the measurement 
of time. Produced through J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co. and distributed to schools. 


FORMICA INSULATION Co. “The Formica 
Story,” 45-minute color film telling the 
story of laminated plastics, with applica- 
tions in industry, architecture and decorat- 
ing fields. Lent free to groups of engineers, 
executives, employe organizations, educa- 
tional institutions. 


GENERAL Exectric Co. “Photoflash 
Photography Is Good Photography,” a 30- 
minute film produced for the photolamp 
division of G-E, showing how synchronized 
flash works. Available on loan to camera 
dealers, camera clubs, etc. 


GENERAL Morors Corp. “Progress Re- 
port,” a 23-minute sound film, telling the 
story of GM’s production of war materials 
and implements within the past year. Dis- 
tributed through the Public Relations to 
schools, clubs and other groups. 


GoopyEAR TirE & RuBBER Co. “Syn- 
thetic Rubber,” a 28-minute sound film on 
the history of rubber, and industry’s meth- 
od of turning to the mass production of 
synthetic rubber when the war cut off 


imports of natural rubber. One version 
for release through the Bureau of Ming 
Film Library in Pittsburgh, the other fo, 
release through Goodyear’s motion pictury 
department, Akron. 


WALTER KippE & Co. “Flame Facts,” ; 
20-minute sound, Kodachrome film on fire. 
fighting, lent free to war plants, firefight. 
ing units and educational groups. 


New YorK CENTRAL RR Co. “The 
Freight Yard;” and ‘The Steam Locomo. 
tive,’ both 2-reel films running aboy 
22 minutes, with sound. The company 
has a special motion picture division and 
its films are distributed through a number 
of film libraries. 


New York Daily News. A new film, 
sound, Kodachrome, demonstrating the ef. 
fectiveness of the publication’s advertising 
coverage in the Metropolitan New York 
area; shown to selected groups of space 
buyers and advertising executives. 


OwENs-ILLINoIs GLass Co. “That the 
World May See,” 42-minute sound film on 
life of Mike Owens, inventor of automatic 
bottle-blowing machine, and on present-day 
operations of the company. Made for In. 
dustrial Relations Division. A shorter ver. 
sion is being made for the public. 


PEPPERELL Mrc. Co. “A Gift for the 
General,” a sound film on conservation, 
showing scenes from the firm’s plant and 
wartime uses of Pepperell fabrics. Ag. 
gressively promoted, the film has had 2,118 
bookings and had been seen by an audience 
of 355,377 in March. 


REPUBLIC STEEL Corp. “Women of 
Steel,’ a new film combined with “War 
Show,” another Republic film, both with 
sound, the two forming a unit of 35-min- 
ute running time. Most of the films 
sequences were made in Republic plants 
and show women at work. The object is 
to persuade women to take men’s jobs 
in war production. 


UNITED WALL PAPER FACTORIES, INC. 
“Ask the Man Who Hangs It,” a 15- 
minutes sound film, for sales meetings of 
wall paper jobbers and dealers, etc. 


STAND&RD Ort Co. oF N. J. “Power 
and Octane,’ 33-minute, sound film for 
training pilots in Armed Services, and for 
civilian training schools; _ distributed 
throughout company’s sales divisions to 
training schools. . . . “Esso at War,” 45- 
minute sound film, telling of Esso’s con- 
tributions to the war effort; distributed 
throughout sales divisions, chiefly for em- 
ployes and dealer shows. . . . “Bouncing 
Molecules,” 22-minute, sound, Kodachrome 
film on making of synthetic rubber; em- 
ploys novel technique of animation to ¢x 
plain in easy-to-understand language how 
chemists build up chains of molecules to 
produce synthetic rubber and other mate: 
rials; distributed through company’s sales 
divisions—showings to general public 2 
well as dealers and employes. 


RCA Victor. “Manpower, Music and 
Morale,” 18-minute sound film made if 
Botany Worsted Mills, to show use 0 
music and public address system. 


THe WuitE Motor Co. “To New 
Horizons,” sound film dramatizing the im- 
portance of motor truck transportation. 
“Wheels Away,” sound slide film, for driver 
education. Shown to win White truck 
owners to the cause of conservation. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL Corp. “Cycloné 
Combustion,” animated, sound film on ait 
craft engine operation. 
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THE POWER OF PRESSTIGE 


BRINGS CHEER TO THE EARS OF HOMECOMING HEROES 


1. THE PRESS proposed that Cleveland show a real y 3 MONEY POURED IN as Cleveland responded in 
welcome to America’s wounded heroes. The suggestion its typical generous manner. Children gave up lollypops 
called for a $100,000 fund for bedside radio equipment and sodas. Workers voted away Christmas parties. 
for the new Crile General Hospital in suburban Parma Hundreds of organizations joined in the cause. In little 
Heights. Thus began the Heroes Homecoming Fund. more than a month the fund swelled to $170,000, and 


is still growing. 
. * © 


THE HEARTSTRINGS of Cleveland produce a symphony 
to gladden any ear. Whether it’s a War Chest Fund, a 
Red Cross drive, or anything in the interest of human- 
ity, Clevelanders are tops in responsiveness. 

One of the functions of newspapers is to provide the 
leadership for civic efforts. The Press is particularly 
alert to such responsibilities and continually keeps its 
ears and eyes open for just causes to sponsor. 

Its long history of benevolent leadership has showered 
on The Press a new word. Presstige is that word; and 
it means not only power to do good, but also power 
to move goods. 


3 
3. NOW, FACES LIGHT UP as the turn of a knob The feeling of Clevelanders toward The Press 
brings a 3-way choice of radio or recorded music. The is reflected in its circulation figures. Now 
generous surplus is furnishing library, chapel and at the highest point in history—with more 
gymnasium and providing many other comforts. Re- than two-thirds home delivered, this deeply 
maining funds are installing a similar radio-music penetrating force stands ready to promote 
system in a 100-mile distant army hospital. any worth-while idea, product or service. 
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Designing 
to Sell 


1. Rain Nn’ Sune Tocs: Jaunty outfits of processed 
fabrics with matching hats designed by Varsity 
Mfg. Co., New York City, for youngsters who likell 

a touch of the military. The styles shown are: 

Junior Wave, Junior Wac, Junior Air Warden, 


2. For Steeker Lec Groomine: Maison Jeurelle, 
Inc., New York City, offers a new combination 
consisting of Seventeen Skinthetic, a liquid which 

doesn’t streak and Seventeen Cream _ Lotion— 

to be applied after removal of leg make-up, 


Dries Out Damp Air: Drier-outer reduces damage 
from mildew and mold in basements and closets, 
All one has to do is to remove the cover of the IDE! 


container and the chemical goes to work. It’s Why 
a product of Puritan Chemical Co., Atlanta, Ga. ntl 


‘ 


Ir’s Not a Soap! Woolfoam is the new de luxe bath preparation for fine wools 
and woolens, infants’ wear, sweaters, blankets, ete. It’s a blend of special ingre 
dients and its function is to cleanse and leave the fabric or fibers luxuriously soft. 
Wool Novelty Co., Inc., New York City, is the manufacturer and distributor. 


ONE-DRAWER Fitinc System: A compact device 
for the executive’s confidential records now being 
offered by Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, 
N. Y¥. Complete with alphabetic tabs, labels, and 
a guide for organizing and operating the system. 


, Punitan PP 
nee” FOR WASHING 


t's Wear, Sweaters 
\ 


Blankets and all 


fine Wools and Woolens 
fy 


Leaves Garments $o 
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Luxurious, Really Clea 
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IDEA NO. 1 A variety show is a good way to bring in the crowds. EDEA N@O. 2 Perhaps your product could talk as well as these towels. 
Why not introduce your whole “family” to the shopping public More and more consumers want informative labeling—plus visible 
through showmanship in ‘packaging? Let folks see. Stimulate their unit packages that show the quality of the product. Then you cash in 
imagination. Then watch shoppers go buy! on human curiosity. 


—" Basie Themes of Postwar Merchandising 


ingre- 
y soft, 
ibutor. 


Here are six fundamentals that will help to lower 
postwar distribution costs and speed up turnover. 
Use them to check your postwar package plans. 


1. SELF-SERVICE: Emphasis on self-selection and dis- 
play value. 


device 2. CONVENIENCE: Size, shape, quantity, ease of use 
being are predominant factors. 
hester, 3. INFORMATIVE LABELING: Need for concise infor- 


ls, and 
ystem. 


mation, terse selling message. 

4. IMPULSE BUYING: A high percentage of all buying 
done on impulse. 

5. PROTECTION: Adequate protection geared to rapid 
turnover. 

6. VISIBILITY: 85% of all buying done through the 
eyes. Visibility of primary importance in the package 
of the future. 

Would you like to see more postwar packaging 
ideas? Just write: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Cellophane Division, Wilmington, Del. 


Du Pont 


IDEA NO. 3 Funny thing about a window—it works both ways. ello hane 
Product peeks out—shoppers peek in. Stimulates impulse buying— 
lets shoppers see what they’re getting. And good appearance gives 


dealers an extra talki int. 
ne Better Things for Better Living . . . Through Chemistry 


Rte Us par. orf 


VISIBILITY... a powerful force in modern merchandising 


Can the Electrical Industry Whip 
Its Farm Distribution Problem? 


“Specialty Selling” sold electrification to urban markets. It’s time 
for the industry to mobilize its sales and promotion forces and to 
apply a similar technique to our vast, rich farm markets. Here’s 


a suggestion that calls for thorough, long-range planning. 


Based on an interview by Terry Armstrong with 


FRANK E. WATTS 


Executive Assistant, Farm Journal 


(This is the second of two discussions and advertising by manufacturers and 


by Mr. Watts of the great opportunities utilities, it was the salesmen of dis- 
awaiting the electrical industry in the 


post-war farm markets. Here is out- tributors, dealers and utilities who, 
lined a plan for solving the headache through personal contact, told the 
of distribution. In a previous issue clinching story on electrical appliances. 
Mr. Watts presented a picture of the 


magnitude of our rural markets——THE 
Epirors. ) 


OGICALLY, the electrical indus- 

try is No. 1 on the list for a 

major percentage of our farm- 

ers’ huge spendable surpluses. 

First, however, the industry must con- 

quer the ogre of distribution — its 

Nemesis since rural electrification had 
its birth in 1910. 

The industry should start — and 
right now — to marshall and coordi- 
nate its sales and promotion forces 
for effectively developing the farm 
market for electrical equipment and 
appliances. It must build a technique 
which will be the equal of that which 
so successfully created the urban mar- 
ket. Urban markets have been de- 
veloped largely by specialty selling. 
Aided and abetted by the promotion 


The sales of all kinds of electrical kit- If it is a choice of buying a milk sepa- 
chen equipment have a way of climbing rator or a washing machine for the 
as the farmer’s income rises as a result home, the farmer will select the pro- 
of application of electricity to farm jobs. duction item, the milk separator. 


The proper and full development oj 
the farm market will require a simila 
educational sales technique. We mus 
have this specialized selling by men 
who are fortified with special sales 
training and a knowledge of the farm. 
er’s buying habits, problems and ob. 
jectives. 

Clearly, then, the core of the elec. 
trical industry’s program should be 
the development of farm specialty 
dealers and salesmen—men who can 
personally contact and sell the farm 
market at a profit—to themselves 
their wholesalers and manufacturers, 
It cannot be expected that these men 
will come all ready-made. The bur. 
den of preparing and training thes 
dealers and salesmen will fall chiefly 
on the wholesalers and distributors. 
In turn, their efforts must be aided 
substantially by manufacturers and 
utility companies as a matter of self 
interest. 


Must Seek Sales Data 


Our farm specialty dealers and 
salesmen also should be fortified with 
effective and ample sales data as to 
cost of operation, how to translate |a- 
bor saving into dollars and _ they 
should very definitely ‘“‘be in the 
know’ on the subject of increases 
made possible by the application of 
electricity to farm jobs. 

There is a big job ahead for the 
electrical industry in collecting and 
assembling that vast amount of data 
which is available and which can be 
forged to the most compelling selling 


Farm wiring for lighting as well as for 
power for equipment offers almost limit: 
less possibilities. Average wiring job to 
come may be 4 to 10 times that of past. 
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prospects the fact that over 1,000 
hours of time may be saved annual] 
in a fully electrified home! Manu. 
facturers and wholesalers would be 
serving their own interest as well as 
those of our rural civilization if they 
supplied these dealers and salesmen 
with expertly compiled and tested 
sales manuals. 

From whence will these farm spe- 
cialty and salesmen be recruited? 
Right now they may be hardware or 
electrical. retailers, farm implement 
dealers, plumbers—or again, just men 
who sense the fact that vast oppor. 
tunities abound in the post-war farm 
market. 
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| arguments. For instance, think how 
e | well armed the dealer or salesman 
i } al ) Sas 1 | would be if he could present to his 


Where Will Dealers Operate? 


Where will our farm specialty deal- 
ers locate and operate from? Since 
over 71% of farm families buy their 
equipment in county shopping centers, 
it would seem, therefore, that the 
county shopping center is the place to 
first develop such dealers. And we 
must remember that over 2,000 coun- 
ties in the U. S. have no town of over 
10,000 population. There is also this 
to consider: Rural non-farm popula- 
tions are also very much in the mar- 
ket for certain electrical equipment 
and appliances. As an_ illustration, 
only about 57% of homes in towns of J © 
2,500 population and under have run- if 


th S 
a ning water in the house—because of 
" lack of public water supply. This par- 
1 | ticular section of the rural market has 
| been referred to as a “billion dollar 


market” for water systems. 
WANT A BOUQUET for being smart? Then buy In regard to the farmer, however, 
WHB! ’Phone us for availabilities if you’re considering | itis a fallacy to assume that he has to 
spot programs or announcements in this booming market. | + 2: t ithi 
“Your Mutual Friend” is Kansas City’s Dominant Daytime Boe ®t country store within 4 
Station...delivering the “most listeners per dollar” through- mile or so of his home. Distance ts 
out the western half of Missouri and the eastern third | no longer hindering the farmer when 

| 


of Kansas. For availabilities, call he wishes to go forth and make a pur- 


en Son pavi Ss chase. The average family travels 9.6 
— Scarritt Building — HArrison 1161 ~ ‘ca i 5 
NEW YORK CITY—507 Fifth Avenue—VAnderbilt 6-2550 miles to purchase electrical appeiances 


CHICAGO — 333 North Michigan Blvd. — CENtral 7980 | and even farther to buy equipment. 
HOLLYWOOD—5855 Hollywood Blvd.—HOllywood 6211 An average of 12.3 miles is traveled 
KEY STATION for the KANSAS STATE NETWORK to buy electric water systems. 
Kansas City * Wichita + Salina * Greot Bend + Emporia It is not enough, however, that we 
Missouri Kansas Kansas Kansas Kansas 


have products on sale where it is con- 
venient to purchase. It is important, 
of course, but there must be specialty 
selling which stresses the advantages 


MONTHS: FEBRUARY-MARCH, 1944-—-KANSAS CITY ae 


HOOPER STATION LISTENING INDE 


TOTAL COINCIDENTAL CALLS — THIS PERIOD 14,677 


of all phases of farm electrification. 
MORNING : i EP ee Selling must be carried to the farm 
INDEX — re ee: ie WHB itself, and merchandise displayed 
van te es ee where farmers can see it in relation 
8-12 — 6.8 8. 29.9 to their own problems—and, if pos- 
Pon an nae : sible, to watch its operation on theif 
A ERNOON ; Siar ones eahegrna Bes own premises. 
oo ae ree "| WHB The properly educated and far-see- 
 TRRU ol Bee 4 ing dealer will have three distinct de- 
12-6p.m. | 12-2 | 6.5 | 20.2 25.2 partments in his business: (1) farm 


electrical equipment; (2) appliances 
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The largest single power system in 
the world, 20 giant dams producing 
11% of America’s hydro-electric 
power, TVA has attracted some of 
the largest industries in the world to 
Knoxville. 
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Knoxville’s tremendous industrial de- 
Sen pene has “created an <a. 
ing an ermanent prosperity. or 
months Knoxville has been FIRST 
IN AMERICA IN RETAIL 
SALES GAINS! 600% greater 
gains than national average. 


ver, 

is to 

in a 

ce is 

vhen | ne of the TVA miracl 

pur: ant greatest A mirac es has been the creation of the finest 
vacation area in Eastern America. “The Great Lakes of The South,” 


; 9.6 
aces formed by the huge TVA dams, have a shore line of 9000 miles. Shore Greater Knoxville today over 200,000 
: i ; . . : P ion. e en- 
wee sites have er = omy beautiful parks, ideal for fishing, boating, and — TVA development, it has the 
! vacationing. n Norris Lak 1 z greatest future for permanent growt 
eled Norri r ° e silage cans wns ks teas then owed pleasure boats. of any American city. Whatever you 
orris Park, covering 3800 acres, has tourist accommodations, cabins, riding do, don’t overlook Knoxville. 


stables, and is visited each year by more than 100,000 people. 
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Recreation is just as definitely part of the TVA program A SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

as navigation, flood control and power. For TVA is a NEWSPAPER 
complete regional development—largest in American history. 
It aims at social and economic advances as well as engineer- 
ing triumphs. Besides the enjoyment afforded by lakes and 
parks, TVA has created a new tourist industry, already a 
y tremendous source of income. No wonder Knoxville— 
ition heart of the TVA empire—is the BEST DAM MARKET 
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Before 
ee OR TN. fog dc ei cen ener 7,586 
pe re 105 
EEOC TEPC OE ET 356 
Lapin ROMS ...... ccc cceseee 12,530 
Cilces (beseded) .. ......2220% 50,025 
Chicks (hatched) ...........:. 350,000 
. | ASRS en eee 11,000 
Se SU GOED vewewecceenn 2,000 


Here’s Why Electrical Equipment Tops the Farmer’s 
Post-War Shopping List. 


NUMBER 

After Percent Increase 

9,630 27 

290 176 

520 46 

19,447 55 

78,750 57 

807,000 130 

23,000 109 


12,000 500 


In a survey of forty-one selected electrified farms by REA, the above results were 


obtained, showing production before and after electrification. 


This remarkable in- 


erease resulted in spite of a decrease of fulltime men employed from 110 to 103. 


and radios; (3) installation and serv- 
icing. Under the first division he will 
handle productive farm equipment— 
water systems, milking machines, milk 
coolers; portable motors; electric 
fencers and scores of other devices 
which may be employed in so many 
applications of electricity to farm jobs. 
In his second division he will sell all 
the household appliances (and radios) 
common to the urban home. He will 
have a new and gigantic market for 
sharp freezers and frozen food lock- 
ers, of which 75% will be sold to 
farmers. His third division will be 
devoted to home and farm wiring, in- 
stallation and repair of water systems, 
milking machines, ranges, washing 
machines, motors, etc. 

It is of the utmost importance to a 
farmer to have a good servicing or- 
ganization which can keep his electri- 
cal equipment and appliances in good 
running order. Therefore, in his serv- 


is one of many industries that 
make Buffalo a sound market 
for present and post-war sales. 
it leads the world’s cities in flour 
milling with over 12,126,000 
barrels produced in 1943. 


COURIER 
EXPRESS 


Only Morning and Sunday 
Newspaper in Buffalo 
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icing department the dealer will have 
one of the greatest means of success- 
fully meeting the competition of chain 
stores and mail order houses. 

No other factor will attract more 
business to him. Farm wiring, alone, 
offers almost limitless possibilities. 
The average farm wiring job should 
and may well be from four to ten 
times that of the past. The dealer's 
sales and servicing departments will 
complement each other. The more 
equipment and appliances sold the 
more installation and serving business 
will be his. 

A dealer who has been properly 
prepared and trained for a profitable 
operation of his business will appre- 
ciate what influences the farmer in his 
purchases and will develop his ap- 
proach to coincide with it. He will 
recognize the farmer as a business 
man—with a board of directors—his 
family. This board meets at least 
three times a day around the table. 
Here problems are discussed and de- 
cisions made. 

Expenditures are divided broadly 
into two classes: expense and invest- 
ment. The first consideration will be 
that of “investment,” the second that 
of “expense.” Therefore, if it is a 
choice of buying a cream separator or 
a washing machine the cream sepa- 
rator will win. The same reasoning 
is applied when it comes to the mat- 
ter of buying appliances for the home. 
In the order of their productiveness 
or labor-saving value are electrical 
items selected. 

Let the dealer show the farmer how 
to increase his financial returns by the 
use of electrical equipment on farm 
jobs, and he will buy more household 
appliances more quickly. The sales of 
the latter have a way of climbing as 
the farmer sees his own income rising 
as the result of the application of elec- 
tricity to farm production. 

Let us review briefly just why, in 
the post-war period, the farm will 
represent the first market of the elec- 


trical industry—with vast opportuni. 
ties for all—from the manufacturer 
down to the dealer and salesman 
First, the modern farmer is extremely 
electrification-minded and it must be 
remembered that he has and will cop. 
tinue to have (as a class) the mon 
which will enable him to take full ad. 
vantage of the developments made 
possible through scientific research 
and application of power to his work 

Second, we should not forget that 
in the farm market the return general. 
ly will be much larger per unit sale 
than it has been in the urban market 
due to the nature of farm requite 
ments. Also, household appliances 
such as refrigerators and stoves, are 
generally of larger content and size 
than those of urban centers. And, we 
must not lose sight of the fact that ig 
the farm markets the saturation 9 
small household appliances is far be 
low that of cities. 


The Market Is Vast 


Third, the farmer is the last buyer 
to want cheap goods. He is basically 
a quality buyer. He is far mote at 
tracted to serviceability and continued 
operation of electrical equipment than 
he is to cheap price tags. 

In addition, improved transporta- 
tion, which will be much more notice. 
able after the war, will contribute 
gteatly to the solution of distribution. 

Thousands of farms which are elec- 
trified need, right now, a vast amount 
of new equipment to replace obsolete 
and worn out items. 

Couple these facts with the plans of 
both private utility companies and the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
and we can grasp to some degree the 
magnitude of our opportunities in the 
post-war farm market. If these plans 
for the expansion of rural electrifica- 
tion materialize 2,000,000 addition 
farms will have electric service within 
five years following the war. This 
let us keep in mind, is an entirely new 
market—one which has sales pros 
pects of at least two billion dollars. 

Let it be said here that too mud 
praise cannot be expressed for the 
fine constructive and educational four- 
dation which has been laid by maj 
utility companies and agricultundl 
schools. If, however, the electrical 
industry is to succeed in its destined 
role of pace-maker for the develop 
ment of our agricultural empire—out 
rural civilization—it must, with all 
speed, create an organized prografl. 
This program must mobilize and co 
ordinate sales and promotion tech 
niques which will best serve the i 
terests of our farmers and those of 
our electrical manufacturers and dis 
tributing agents. 
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WE SELL MORE PAPERS... So 


It’s just that simple in Central Ohio where To get maximum sales results in this mar- 
the Columbus Dispatch circulation is more ket where retail sales now top $750,000- 


than double that of the second newspaper. 000 annually place your advertising in 


THE DISPATCH, COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
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Marin County (Cal.) Drafts Its 
Own Local Post-War Plan 


LMOST overnight the popula- 
tion of Marin County doubled. 
In 1940, the census for this 
agricultural county, across the 
Golden Gate from San Francisco, was 
52,907. What the population figures 
are now, no One can guess. The rea- 
son for this growth is—war industries. 
With the acquisition of a great ship- 
yard, Marinship, workers poured in 
from all over the United States look- 
ing for homes in Marin. 

In 1940 the county had any num- 
ber of homes for rent. Today, you 
can't rent a room or house, and none 
are to be found for sale. This doubled 
population requires more than doubled 
food supplies, and the agricultural 
population is busier than ever supply- 
ing not only the needs of the inhabi- 
tants, but also meeting increased de- 
mands from all over northern Califor- 
nia and the ever-hungry Army, Navy 
and Lend-Lease agencies. Now—with 
two economic legs to stand on, one in 
agriculture, the other in shipbuilding 
—Marin does not want to find itself a 
cripple, hobbling along on one limb 
when peace comes. To meet this situ- 
ation, a well thought-out industrial 
post-war plan has been prepared. 


Idea Stems from Labor 


Interestingly enough, the initiative 
for this plan came from organized la- 
bor, the Marin County Central Labor 
Council (AFL) and the Marin Build- 
ing and Construction Trade Council 
(AFL). This is logical, since labor's 
great new population in this county 
would be the worst sufferers if there 
were no plans for easing the region 
into peace, and if management or 
ownership elsewhere should decide 
that the new war industries have no 
peacetime function and fold up when 
the war ends. 

Very likely there will be other plans 
drawn up for Marin in the future, but 
the one drawn up by the county’s la- 
bor councils is so comprehensive and 
intelligent that it is bound to be con- 
sulted. It has been put forward in a 
48-page pocket-size booklet and re- 
commends planning under ten heads 
which include Government; Industrial 
Development; Housing; Education 
and Recreation; Highways and Trans- 
portation; Public Services and Util- 
ities; Medical Services and Hospital- 
ization; Post-War Projects; Co-ordin- 
ating Councils; and Public Forums. 

The subject matter was drawn large- 
ly from “those living and working in 
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this area.” It will put into shape by 
the Post-War Planning Committee of 
the Central Labor Council of Marin 
County for the benefit of its citizens 
as a suggested “means of counteract- 
ing any undesirable reactions which 
may be encountered in the transition 
of this county from war economy to a 
civilian economy upon cessation of 
hostilities.” 


‘Battle for Improvement 


In formulating the plan, one of the 
first aims was to “present immediate 
opportunities for the intelligent em- 
ployment of our citizens in a manner 
that will not only provide them with 
means of livelihood, but will be of 
lasting benefit to the county, its citi- 
zens, and its general welfare.” In the 
foreword the Committee says: ‘‘Inas- 
much as the end of the war means the 
end of military action only, it is im- 
perative that we be prepared to trans- 
fer our tremendous resources and en- 
ergies to the immediate and everlast- 
ing battle for improvement: improve- 
ment in our standards of living, im- 
provement in our living conditions, 
improvements in our government, our 
public services, and all improvements 
which tend to make this area we live 
and work in the one which is the best 
possible for all phases of our way of 
life.” 


The recommendations range from 
modernized garbage disposal to uni- 
fication of county government under 
one administration; from overhauling 
of public school education to the mod- 
ernization of county highways; from 
installations of fog-penetrating high- 
way lighting to recommendations for 
telephone services and other utilities. 

The most interesting are the indus- 
trial recommendations. They suggest, 
first, the setting up of a planning 
commission with functions and pow- 
ers to “encompass all phases of coun- 
ty development” with the objective of 
judicious industrialization which will 
preserve the great natural beauty of 
the region. The Committee points 
out: “With such a body at our com- 
mand and with the proper surveys, 
with the thought of a well-balanced, 
attractive community at heart, and 
for the benefit of all, Marin can be- 
come industrialized and yet preserve, 
unsullied, its natural charms. Then, 
and only then, can Marin have a well- 
balanced economy.” 

Pointing out that ‘we have the 
necessary area to relieve congestion in 


other parts,” the Committee recom 
mends “the establishment of moderg, 
display rooms in order that merchants 
salesmen and wholesalers may main 
tain a permanent display of the good 
for ee in this county and for th 
benefit of the people from the no 
coastal section of the state as well , 
Marin County buyers.” One objec 
tive is to establish the. area as a mer 
chandising center and help it to creat 
a center of distribution. 
Another important recommendatiog/ 
deals with homes (not housing), ani 
asks for a section on this subject with 
in the Planning Commission “witf 
representation of the contractor, | 
borer and the home owner.” Elim 
nation of “bunkhouse projects” adj 
cent to the Marin shipyards (wa 
housing projects) is demanded. “No 
only are these an eyesore, but n 
American should be expected to liv 
in such buildings or on such sites 
claimed to be ‘the start of the fines 
slum conditions in the world’.” 
Recreational and educational facil 
ties (tied together where practical) ing 
clude “indoor heated swimming pool} 
full gymnasium facilities, outdoor bala 
grounds, tennis courts. . . space f A-< 
club meetings and community activ 
ities.” Impractical? Comments 
Committee: ““Any nation that can dq 
a job of war production such as wi 
have done, can and must make a littl 
effort along these lines’ in the inter 
est of the youth of the future. Thi 
latter recommendation is one the Com 
mittee wants to see started immed 
ately after the war. 


A 


Advocate Health Centers 
uge, 


A suggestion some may regatd Mrth.y 
revolutionary is this: “We advocitfin. 
the establishment and maintenance fh Jy 
health centers available to all on thf... | 
basis of public right and not on tpajjey, 
basis of economic circumstance. 
advocate that the ability to pay be tt 
only basis in determining the fees pai 
to the health center. It is also an ¢ on 
sential requirement that these centelf m1 n 
be staffed only by people who me hile. 
state requirements . . . that adequilf’ ‘ 
hospitalization facilities be a part ~ 
the health centers.” Labor has seventy 


machit 


bd ° ik Ww ’ 
such health centers in operation 0 “a 
this basis in war housing centtts ithel 


manned by California Physicians’ Ser 
ice doctors and nurses, and it has bene 
fited fabulously from Henry J. Ke! 
ser’s medical and health plans at hi 
shipyards and in other industries. Ev 
dently, in its post-war planning it ® 
tends to pull for extension of such 4 
tivities. Another recommendation 
for “a permanent blood bank” to! 
maintained at each designated heal 
center, for the use of all. 
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uge, fat, elephantine is this Diesel 
rth-mover that lifts the face of moun- 
ins—that gorges its maw with earth— 
ince Ofhat lumbers down the road, tilted at-a 
on th razy angle, as hills are moved and 


be 7 valleys are filled. 


‘be th, Imagine the ever-increasing demand 
es pai” this equipment, and dozens of other 
an eachines for road, dam and canal 
centeeonstruction in the post war era. Some 
» med! it will be Diesel pulled or pushed, 
lequat hile still others will operate with 
art oelf-contained Diesel units. Today, a 
1s seequighty Diesel mechanized army gnaws 
‘on o's way through barriers, cuts roads 
entersg4ere mountains stood before, hacks 
’ Servitfields out of jungles and clears the 
sben*y for fighting men. The rugged 
|. Kai 
at hi 
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PORTRAIT OF A MOUNTAIN BEING MOVED 


strength of Diesels is on every front 
today—in industry, in transportation, 
on land and on sea. Diesel’s growing 
use in war time, the development of 
countless new applications and the 
training of hundreds of thousands of 
men ‘to new Diesel consciousness makes 
the Diesel field your most important 
post war target. 

It is a target easy to hit with DieseL 
Procress. Here is a potent salesman 
calling every month on thousands of 
selected prospects. They’re men who 
are buying Diesels and accessories 
now, they are the men who will buy 
in the future. They are worth reach- 
ing with your advertising story—and 
what’s more, they will read it because 
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DieseL Procress is their recognized 
authority. 

Scan this bird’s-eye view of DiEsEL 
Procress’ Circulation: 


Industrial Power users: Lumber, 
Logging and Petroleum Industry, 
2,555—22.5% ; Transportation: R. R., 
Truck, Bus, Marine, 2,798—24.6% ; 
Municipalities and Utilities, 1,772— 
15.7%; Engine and Equipment man- 
ufacturers, 1,872—16.5% ; Consulting 
Engineers and Naval Architects, 816 
—7.2%. 

Which shows that 86.5% of Dieser 
ProcrEss’ circulation is directed to 
the executive buying and specifying 
personnel of users and prospective 
users of Diesel engines and accesso- 
ries. The balance —13.5% — blankets 
the engineering end of the Diesel 
Industry itself. 


Edited and Published by REX W. WADMAN 
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“He’s really a big corporation lawyer—he just puts 
on that make-up when he comes here for favors!” 


* 
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Battery of Tests Aids Bottler 
In Selecting Route Salesmen 


As told to James H. Collins 


BY 


DR. DONCASTER G. 


HUMM 


Consulting Psychologist 
Los Angeles 


OUR years ago the Coca Cola 

Bottling Co., Los Angeles, 

radically changed its method 

of hiring sales personnel— 
and without affecting its basic policy 
of selecting salesmen from the ranks 
of salesmen’s helpers. 

The company’s product is sold by 
truck-driving salesmen on routes. Each 
salesman has a helper to assist in 
handling delivery cases. Prior to 1940 
these salesmen’s assistants were hired 
by interview. If, after a period of 
time, a helper displayed promise a di- 
vision sales manager would select him 
for further training for a full-fledged 
salesman. Before such a selectee was 
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assigned a route of his own, consider- 
ation would be given to the recommen- 
dation of the salesman with whom he 
had worked and to the recommenda- 
tion of the manager. 

For some time the company con- 
sidered discarding this more or less 
trial and error method of selecting by 
“observation after hiring” in favor of 
a “test battery”” which would pre-de- 
termine the selling ability of appli- 
cants. A. J. Dossett, chief sales ex- 
ecutive, had long felt that such a sys- 
tem could be devised and his convic- 
tion was wholeheartedly endorsed by 
C. R. Barbee, executive vice-president. 
Keeping in mind the highly competi- 


tive nature of the business and the sell 
ing qualifications demanded, as oy 
lined by them, we set about to custom 
tailor a “test battery” to the particuls 
needs of the company. 

Such a battery had to obtain mo, 
information than could be gathered jy 
an interview, even by experienced jp 
terviewets. It had to be flexible 4 
test one or many applicants. It ha 
to save time and money in hiring. 

The battery, consisting of five tes 
was set up to measure these factors: 

1. Intelligence—90 to 120 optim 
(average or superior intelligence), 

2. Social pattern—must be accept 
able or better (that similar to the ay 
erage or superior salesman). 

3. Interest—in the persuasive field 
4. Temperament—must be of 
sales type; there is no single “sale 
type,” but people of many differen 

testable temperaments can sell. 

5. Physical examination—must } 
acceptable. 


Tests Frequently Changed 


The battery covers between 500 an 
600 points. The average intelligend 
test contains about 75 questions, th 
interest test 160, social pattern test 2 
temperament test about 300. Timg 
needed for administering these tesis 
averages an hour and a half. 

The intelligence test may be ani 
one of the many good forms now ob} 
tainable. It is frequently changed, tq 
eliminate “cribs.” 

The interest test is a quiz pape 
about education, hobbies, sports, read: 
ing, organization activities, what the 
individual likes to do best. Accepte- 
bility requires that he be interested in 
enough outside things to be alive 
Healthy low-brow interests are as de} 
sirable as high-brow. 

The social pattern test is a simple 
letter-sheet, filled in with what look 
like routine information—name, ad 
dress, age, height, former employment. 
money matters. It is a very import 
ant part of the procedure in selecting 
sales people. 

The temperament test is the Humn:- 
Wadsworth Temperament Scale, t 
quiring “yes” or ‘no’ answers to such 
questions as “Do you like to study 
music?”’ It reveals disposition. 

Physical examination covers health, 
physical handicaps likely to be an ob 
stacle in selling. 

No single one of these tests, used 
alone, will give the information 
needed in determining whether Joe 
Jordan has the attributes which prom 
ise to make him a salesman. But vie 
taken together, they give a thorough 
sampling of attributes. - 

Age is important—the producti 
salesman is generally in his late twen 
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Let’s All UWse Less Paper 


JUNE 


l, 


| 


O, SIR. Or with any other angle of the paper conservation prob- 

lem. Our boys need every bit of paper and paper board the 
Army can get to ship their precious invasion supplies in, And it’s up 
to you and every other manufacturer to cut and cut and cut again on 
the use of paper and paper board. 


For every time a convoy sets sail—that’s so much more paper 
and paper board in action, And the supply, as you know, is diminish- 
ing. 


So your job is to figure every known way, yes, and a few un- 
known ways, to USE LESS PAPER AND PAPER BOARD. 


Don’t worry about the public, your public, squawking about your 
cutting down. The big all-out national drive right now is selling the 
public on the necessity for paper conservation. They'll be with you. 


The green light is yours. Step on it. 


If your company and your community have not already started Paper 
Conservation Committees, why not get them started now yourself? 


USE LESS PAPER BECAUSE USE LESS PAPER THESE WAYS 


Review all printed forms periodically for 

essentiality: consolidation: elimination of 

waste space; standardization of sizes, 

weights, color, grade; elimination of 
color where possible. 


Paper vests have proved excellent for 
aviators and ground crews as cold pro- 
tection. 


Paper is used for disposable gun covers 

and ordnance wraps to protect such 

equipment while making invasion land- 
ings. 


Eliminate carton insert and/or directions 
when possible and substitute information 
on label. 


The Army supplies helmets of laminated Overhanging, extended or padded carton 


fiber for non-combat duty in the tropics. 


Many essential airplane parts are fabri- 
cated of plastic with a paper base. 


Army trucks require 20 pounds of paper 
for safe delivery. 


It takes 25 tons of blueprint paper to 
make a battleship. 


tops should be eliminated unless they 
can be justified in a critical paper 
shortage. 


Use and re-use carbon paper consistently. 


Consider the possibility of reducing the 

length and increasing the diameter of 

tubular products as a means of conserv- 
ing folding and set-up boxes. 


This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the War Advertising Council in 
co-operation with the Office of War Information and the War Production Board. 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 49 of a Series | ties, and may be successful into hj 
ee — — fifties. Tall men do better than shop 


men, and stout men better than this 
men. Married men do better thy 
single, or divorced. 

The outstanding trait of the sale 
man is his sociability. He belongs t 
lodges, clubs, business organizations! 
he likes to be among people—whic 
improves his selling, and himself, Hg 
has generally held sales positions be 
fore. And contrary to widesprea 
ideas that salesmen are improviden 
he generally has life insurance, ang 
has saved at least 10% of his income 
It is a favorable point if he applic 
for a selling job on his own initiatiyg 
—better if he wants a full-time job 

He is asked, as a test questio 
whether he believes he can sell, and 
about how much of a given produ 
| If he has confidence in his own abil 
| ity, and will set a quota for himself 
he'll turn out better. 


Doom for the Axis...in the form 

of war alcohol... flows through ; 

these coils at a Schenley distillery. we | z “metas = = In making decisions on test resul 
=~ the executive of course encounters + 

many problems of judgment, and iff 

should be emphasized that tests arg 

not a substitute for judgment, but ¢ 


does your letterhead supplement to judgment. 


Executive judgment is so important 


Say. “PROGRESS”? ? j | that in setting up this battery, we be 


Executives Take the Test 


gan with tests of the executives whof- 
were to make the decisions in hiring} ™ 
salesmen. And we went up to thee 
men who shape the company’s geng 
government gave to U.S. distillers. And that’s the order on which | eral policies, and out to the superviiy 
é | sors in branches. Testing should be 
| gin at the top. 
enterprise doesn’t stop there . . . Schenley Research discovered Ability is of different types. If 
| quiet, persistent fellow is placed under 
an enthusiastic go-getting supervisoam 
on other projects of lasting service. he will be ill at ease, and not able tt 
| produce his best, where an activ 
The Schenley letterhead, on fine Strathmore hustler will feel quite at home, and 


. . : . : : | produce his utmost. ¢ 
paper, is representative of this progressive, forward-looking |” Mr. Dossett states that tests hava 


organization. Your letterhead speaks for you in a hundred daily proved accurate in one way. During 
the manpower shortage, it has beet 

contacts. Now that lighter weight papers are a wartime necessity, necessary to lower standards, and to 
try some of the applicants who we 
reported doubtful. In practically evey 
watermark is your assurance of that quality. case, these men have failed to maki. 
good as producers, have been hard tof 
get along with, or have quit. 
Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment,, These “doubtfuls”’ are usually bh 

. , emotional, unenthusiastic, unsociabit, 
Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, tricky, unstable, uncontrolled, secu 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond, and Alexandra Brilliant. sive, conceited, stubborn, discouraged. 4s 
easily influenced or self-sacrificing iH ~ 
dividuals. These are the negatives of 


selling. They may be splendid prog = 
MAKERS ducers in other kinds of a 

selling simply is not their field. 1imy 
OF FINE spent in trying to transform them inte 
PAPERS | sales people will be wasted. The 


sults bear out conclusions drawn r 
Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts | millions of tests—people arc different 
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An “ocean” of alcohol...that’s the war order our 
Schenley’s giant distilleries work night and day. But. Schenley 


a method for mass production of vital Penicillin, and is working 


quality becomes more important than ever. The Strathmore 
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W MILLIONS RESPOND 


Until David Wark Griffith's epic “Birth of a Nation” blazed the trail to the 
hearts of new millions, the motion picture was the medium of a small minor- 
ity. He found the movies a vehicle of slapstick comedy and slapstick emotion. 
He brought to the movies the genuine in emotional experience. He projected 
the universal beliefs of all men, the great truths, the great natural conflicts, 
and so made the motion picture the theatre of the whole people. 

Like the motion picture, magazines, too, 25 years ago, had not yet reached 
the hearts of the existing millions of Wage Earners. Then True Story, with its 
sincerity and realism, fostered a whole new field of publications, influencing 
the pattern of nearly all other general magazines, as well as radio and news- 
papers. 

Every month, for 25 years, True Story has travelled its own friendly path 
into the homes and hearts of Wage Earner families, bringing not only enter- 
tainment, but enlightenment and encouragement, a goal for better living. 
Fromthem, ithasreceived a loyalty and acceptanceaccorded no othermagazine, 
an influence which makes the path smoother and shorter for advertisers who 
would gain the confidence of today’s and tomorrow’s most important audience. 


THE COMMON MAN WELL INFORMED Is THE GREATEST FORCE IN 
PRODUCING THE AMERICA WE WANT. : 


FOR 25 YEARS THE WAGE EARNERS’ FAVORITE MAGAZINE i NM 1 E S 0 RY 


IN OUR TIME 


technique 


“THE STORY OF A HASSE Biviees 


2 This boetiongth is an Amaricnn sage, became it’s over 
posed of heroic deste. t's 0 story of lowe, romantic mod 
pacionate tender ond turtuliestme lowe dary, Bul thot 
isn't ol W's a story Gentng with thy growth of 2 womon 
to ¢ hersic stature, Theat % why this % a American sagn 


-compucrt QO goon Lincre TRUE sroR! 


bemewvermrccinnrrmiannes nen 8 
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1038 Henry Bidg., Seattle 1, Wash 


PROMONTORY POINT, UTAH, 


“Golden Spike” 
Anniversary 
1944 


In 1869 Railway Age Was Already 13 Years Old! 


Railway Mechanical Engineer Was 37! 


Tus year marks the 75th anniversary —the Diamond 
Jubilee — of the driving of the Golden Spike, the joining of 
the transcontinental railway at Promontory Point, Utah, May 
10, 1869. Since that historic occasion, the railroads have 
played a major role in the development of this country. . . 
opening vast new areas to those who pioneered in American 
industry and agriculture. Today, the railroads are making 
history in handling a record-breaking war transportation job. 


From its earliest days, the railway industry had had its busi- 
ness papers: the Railway Age, established 1856, antedates 
the “Golden Spike” event by 13 years . . . and Railway 
Mechanical Engineer, established 1832, by 37 years! These 
papers, along with Railway Engineering and Maintenance 
(1884), and Railway Signaling (1908) serve railway men as 
“supply lines” for ideas and information that aid in the 
tremendously important task of efficiently operating and 
maintaining the greatest network of railroads in the world. 
During this crucial war period, these railway business publica- 
tions are playing a big part in providing the “know-how” for 
meeting the greatest demand for transportation in all history! 


The four Simmons-Boardman railway publications command 
confidence and recognition among railway men as the main 
centers of technical and business news of industry. They en- 
able you to select and reach the particular railway men who 
are important to you, for each publication serves one of the 
several branches of railway activity and each one has a 
specialized audience of key railway men. One or more will 
meet your railway selling needs now, and in the new and 
greater post-war era of railroading to come. 


All A.B.C.-A.B.P. 


Railway Age 


Railway Mechanical Engineer Railway Signaling 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
30 Church Street 


New York 7, N. Y. 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 Washington 4, D. C. 


300 Montgomery St., Sen Francisco 4, Cal. 
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Railway Engineering and Maintenance 


530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal 


they conform to fundamental patter; 

In weighing positive test result, 
the executive can use geometrical pry 
gression in building up an applicany 
favorable points. If there are sever, 
favorable factors, their value can hy 
multiplied instead of added. Thy; 
the sum total of favorable points ma 
cancel out a few unfavorable ope; 
The applicant is a good probability 
Tests chiefly show that the applicay 
has enough abilities to make a tri, 
worth while, or that he hasn’t enough 

Tests can be wrong. One applicay 
tested for this company made an e 
cellent showing in everything but jp 
telligence. His rating was only 9% 
too low for a salesman. 


to take it again, under observation 
and rated 110, which was ample. 

What happened the first time wa 
that this man’s weakness was arith 
metic. He conscientiously tried | 
work out the arithmetical problems ; 


great. That test is taken by the clock 
and scored by the number of pro 
lems solved in a given time. The ap 
plicant was hired, and has proved 
highly successful. 


Temperament Is Important 


Paradoxically, we do not want too 
good a salesman. Selfishness is ong 
desirable—the salesman likes to feel 
that he is matching wits, winnin 
something for himself. But if fe 
lacks the instinct for serving others, 
his selfishness may make him a high 
pressure artist, able to sell once, but 
not go back again. If tests reveal hig 
selfishness, it is advisable to look fo 
some other component which will hold 
it in check. That might turn up, fo 
example, in his social pattern—activitj 
in organizations indicates respect fot 
the rights of others. 

Mr. Dossett states that, over fou! 
years’ experience in hiring by tests, hf 
has found temperament the important 
factor which determines behavior afte 
hiring, and that with tests it has bee 
possible to start more nearly right that 
is the case before tests are adopted 
This checks with general experienc: 
Four-fifths of hiring failures in all 0 
cupations are due to temperament, 19 
ability to get along with people, a 
failure to deliver the goods. 

But temperament tests reveal little 
of value unless checked by other tests 
They should be used in a battery. 

In all we have interpreted tests fo 


| about 3,000 sales applicants for th 
| Coca Cola Bottling Co., Los Angeles 


The test battery method has kep 
wrong selections to a minimum. 
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awarded a 1944 Pulitzer Prize 


“for distinguished correspondence during the year, the test 
being clearness and terseness of style, preference being 
given to fair, judicious, well-balanced and well-informed 
interpretative writing, which shall make clear the significance 
of the subject covered in the correspondence or which shall 
promote international understanding and appreciation.” 


Other Scripps-Howard Pulitzer Prize winners 


1941 Westbrook Pegler in recognition of his series of articles on 
scandals in the ranks of organized labor. 


1940 S. Burton Heath for distinguished example of a reporter's 
work during the year. 


1939 Thomas L. Stokes for distinguished example of a reporter's 
work during the year. 


1937 David Dietz for reporting the tercentenary celebration of 
Harvard University. Awards were shared by five reporters. 


1937 The Cleveland Press for its investigation and exposé by news, 


1936 
1933 


1933 


1928 


1923 


George B. Parker for distinguished editorial writing during 
the year. 


H. M. Talburt for outstanding example of cartoonist’s work 
during the year. 


The New York World Telegram for its series of articles on 
veterans’ relief, on the real estate bond evil, on the “write 
in McKee name” campaign and exposing lottery schemes of 
various fraternal organizations. 


The Indianapolis Times for the exposé of political corruption 
in Indiana. 


The Memphis Commercial Appeal for Its courageous attitude 
in publication of cartoons and the handling of news in reference 
to the operations of the Ku Klux Klan, 


editorials and cartoons of a cemetery racket. 


NEW YORK . . +World-Telegram COLUMBUS ...... Citizen 
CLEVELAND . 4 6 « « « « Press CINCINNATI. « « + 6 « + Post 
PITTSBURGH . . « « « « « Press KENTUCKY . 2.2... +s Post 
SAN FRANCISCO ... . News Covington edition, Cincinnati Post 
(NDIANAPOLIS. . . . . . Times KNOXVILLE . . . News-Sentinel 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT - 230 PARK AVENUE: NEW YORK 


JUNE 1, 1944 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


DENVER. . . . Rocky Mt.News EVANSVILLE. . 6 « « « « Press 
BIRMINGHAM ..... + Post HOUSTON. . ¢ « «6.0 « « Press 
MEMPHIS . . Commercial Appeal FORT WORTH .. » . . « Press 
MEMPHIS . . . . Press-Scimitor ALBUQUERQUE .. . . Tribune 
WASHINGTON. .-...News EL PASO ..... Herald-Post 


CHICAGO ==SAN FRANCISCO =—s«;DETROIT.- = MEMPHIS-—s PHILADELPHIA 
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Public and Building Trades Are 
Skeptical of Cheap Dream House 


Chicago survey reveals distrust of the idea that America is on the 


threshold of an era in which millions of John Doe’s will build less- 
than-$4,000 houses. On the other hand, the majority of archi- 


tects and builders agree that partial prefabrication will grow. 


Based on an interview by Lester B. Colby with 


ARNO MYERS 


Vice-President and General Manager, Airtex Corp. 
Chicago 


HE AIRTEX CORP., Chicago, 

recently completed a survey 

with view to determining what 

types of homes its possible fu- 
ture customers will build in the im- 
mediate post-war era, how they will 
be insulated and with what, what type 
of heating will be installed, and what 
appliances and gadgets they now have 
in mind. The purpose was to deter- 
mine the sales program the company 
is now getting ready to inaugurate 
and the materials and equipment it 
will merchandise in the days to come. 


The Seven Questions 


Some of the questions the corpora- 
tion’s executives were asking them- 
selves are: 

1. Is the so-called “dream house’” 
merely a dream or will it become a 
reality ? 

2. What will be the cost of the av- 
erage home? 

3. Will the future home be prefab- 
ricated, partly prefabricated, or erected 
according to pre-war ideas? 

4. Are the war workers, now in the 
money, saving against the day when 
peace returns? 

5. What percentage of them will 
build homes? Spend their savings for 
motor cars and luxuries? Buy neces- 
sities for better living such as refrig- 
erators, hard freeze units for the home, 
new radios, sewing machines, and 
electric appliances ? 

6. Will insulation be practiced 
widely in the construction of new 
homes, in remodeling old ones? If 
so, what types of insulation are being 
considered by the general public, the 
architect, and the builder? 

7. What fuels will be favored? 

Airtex, which is a merchandising 
organization, wished to know the in- 
fluence that the “Sunday supplement” 
type of writer is having on the mind 
of the reader in general. Will the 
visionary and hopped-up pictures they 
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are painting of “mew miracles” not 
only in home construction but in auto- 
mobiles and other things cause buyers 
to enter a “waiting period” during 
which there may be little building and 
little buying ? 

The management took into account 
the present confusion which seems to 
exist in the minds of certain manu- 
facturers of materials. One group, 
for instance, sees dream houses and 
miracle houses, prefabricated, selling 
in vast quantities at amazing low 
cost. Another group, contra-minded, 
thinks all this a visionary scheme with- 
out sound bottom and contends that 
old, proved, accepted methods will 
win out in the end and that houses 
will cost more than ever. 

Architects and builders, as well as 
wage earners and professional people, 
were interviewed. The architects and 
builders, too, it was felt, must have 
their fingers pretty well on the public 
pulse. The survey was centered 


around the Chicago area, which was 
natural as it is Airtex’ field. Hoy. 
ever, it is believed that what wa; 
learned will hold fairly good in othe; 
metropolitan areas. How far it will 
hold good in rural or village areas js 
of course, something else. 

When the job was done the sum. 
mary revealed these facts: 

Architects in the Chicago area bp. 
lieve that only 1% of the homes to be 
built will cost less than $4,000; be. 
tween $4,000 and $6,000, some 16%: 
between $6,000 and $10,000, 37%, 
over $10,000 a total of 46%. 

Builders see a somewhat different 
picture. They, on an average, predict 
that 3% will cost under $4,000; be. 
tween $4,000 and $6,000, about 15%; 
$6,000 to $10,000, more than half or 
58%; more than $10,000, around 
24%. 


Home Owners Aren’t Sure 


Many future home owners, the 
study indicates, are not quite sure of 
themselves. Neither are they quite 
sure of the possibilities of the cheap 
housing. They are a bit slow about 
accepting the idea that a low-cost pre- 
fabricated dwelling will give long 
years of practical service. 

Eighty-nine per cent of the archi- 
tects and builders interviewed believe 
that the completely prefabricated 
house will be of only minor impott- 
ance in the future picture. As be 
tween architects and builders, 85% of 
the architects and 92% of the build- 
ers voted against the prefabricated 
house as an important factor in after- 
war construction. Among their rea- 
sons are: 

Chicago building codes and labor 
union regulations; mass production 
destroys individuality and tends to- 
ward unwelcome standardization; 
small, if any, real economy effected; 
not suitable for climatic conditions; 
won't stand up over long periods; 
can’t prefabricate with materials long 
accepted as most worthy. 

Those taking the other side of the 
argument pointed to the desire of the 
modern American for a quick job, 
everything done in a hurry, and the 
force of imagination as a selling fac 
tor. Some contended that the prefab 
ticated house is better constructed 
than the conventional type. Some 
pointed to the power of advertising 
and the tie-in of this type of house 
with the so-called “dream home.” 

Fifty-nine per cent of the architects 
and builders believe that there will be 
a trend toward “partial prefabrice 
tion.” They point to the present 
movement toward prefabricating floor 
sections, complete windows, closets. 
kitchens, and bathrooms, and contend 
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BSN has the largest total and paid dealer circulation 
serving the lumber and building material dealers— 


over 12,000 ABC. 


Not only is BSN carrying the largest average of adver- 
tising volume per issue, but its advertising volume per 


issue has risen consistently. Lowest cost per page per 
1,000 paid dealer coverage. 


For 27 years BSN has been pioneering with militant and 
aggressive leadership for lumber and building material 
dealers exclusively. (Subscriptions not accepted from 
others.) 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 


(One of the Industrial Publications, Inc. Group) 


that this is not only practical but that 
it saves money and is a step toward 
perfection of workmanship. 

It is indicated, too, that there is a 
growing tendency to favor gas heat- 
ing. This is because of recent im- 
provement in equipment, getting 
greater efficiency, and because gas rates 
in the area have been lowered. The 
prediction is that 53% of the future 
Chicago homes will be gas heated; 
23% oil fired; 12% hand-fired coal 
and 12% stoker. 

The opinion of the group, archi- 
tects and builders, as to the type of 
heating systems which will be used 
showed a remarkable favoritism to- 
ward forced air circulation. This may 
reflect wartime developments in heat- 
ing; tricks learned in developing heat- 
ers for airplanes and small combat 
boats and military housing, some of 
which is still more or less a military 
secret. 

The forecast stands thus: forced air 
circulation, 80%; boiler type, 12%; 
gravity air circulation, 8%. 

Preference in types of insulation is 
divided: mineral wool bats and blan- 
kets, 59%; blown-in mineral wool, 
16%; wood fibre blanket, 11%; com- 
bination reflective and blanket type, 
7%; reflective type, 4%; cotton blan- 


ket, 3%. Fifty-four per cent pre- 
ferred that the work be done by insu- 
lation contractors and 46% preferred 
to use regular carpenters on the job. 
“Interviews with members of local 
planning commissions indicate that 
they do not contemplate the encour- 
agement of cheaply constructed houses 
even in the rehabilitation of slum 
areas,” Arno Myers, vice-president and 
general manager of the Airtex Corp., 
told a writer for SM who interviewed 
him to learn about the survey. ‘They 
contend that cheap construction is one 
of the major reasons we have blighted 
areas and it is their purpose to correct 
these mistakes in future building. 
‘Numerous executives in the field 
of finance, with whom we have talked, 
have expressed a cool attitude toward 
making loans on houses which present 
the question of durability and quality. 
They do not seem to be impressed 
with what has been called the ‘de- 
fense project’ type of dwelling. 
“The argument that the former low 
wage earner who, due to war income, 
has moved into the ‘new rich’ class, 
will provide a great demand for low- 
cost homes is possibly another fallacy. 
His post-war condition may be much 
changed. His thinking, very likely, 
will run more to an automobile, a re- 


ITS IMPACT IS FELT 
THE WORLD OVER 


A world-changing new day is dawning . . 


. the new ways 


and impact of sound motion picture training, teaching and 
selling. New speed and thoroughness in education—new 
horizons and markets for industry. With Victor 16mm 
Motion Picture Equipment, our armed forces and produc- 
tion workers are now acquiring, in days and hours, knowl- 


war time achievements. 


“oo 
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edge that once took weeks and months. ; 
come, education and industry will benefit from Victor's 


In the days to 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Home Office and Factory: DAVENPORT, IOWA 


NEW YORK (18)—McGraw Hill 
Building, 330 West 42nd Street 
CHICAGO (1) 188 W. Randolph 


ASSURE VICTORY BY BUYING WAR BONDS NOW! 


frigerator, or a radio. Again, the map 
who has never saved money may no} 
be saving it now. The war is likely 
to leave him about where it found hig 
financially. 

“The workingman who builds o 
buys a home now, or after the war, 
probably will be the fellow who js 
conservative, who has held a job right 
along, in good times and bad, and 
who has saved up his nestegg. Here 
is an incident which illustrates my 
idea: 


A Conservative’s Story 


“We interviewed a builder recently 
who had constructed and sold 23 
houses adjoining one of the new huge 
motor-building plants on the west side 
He started operations there because 
he felt that, with the enormous pay- 
roll at the factory, he would find there 
many new war workers who would be 
prospects for homes. We asked him 
how many who bought these homes 
would qualify on that score. 

“He was a bit surprised at the ques- 
tion and said that he had never 
checked up. We asked him to check. 
The answer was that only one fell 
within this bracket. The other 22 
were men who had long records of 
steady employment with the company 
or in various other plants scattered 
around the city. 

“For that reason, I fear, unless we 
check and study we may arrive at some 
very false conclusions as to where and 
what our post-war market will be. It 
is very easy to build our hopes on false 
premises. Mistakes can be costly. 
Even though we may be forearmed 
with knowledge, we may still get a 
serious shaking up with the return of 
peace.” 

Architects and builders, when in- 
terviewed, reluctantly pointed out that 
not everything in the Governments 
mass housing operations to provide 
homes for war workers is entirely what 
it is touted to be. They seem to think 
that as a whole the buildings may not 
be too long-lasting, that costs are high 
for what one gets, and that they may 
not give all-around satisfaction. 

Many project-dwellers feel that they 
are in a manner camping out. They 
look forward to the time when they 
will move away, go somewhere else, 
and get homes more to their liking. 
They have an uncomfortable sense of 
insecurity. Even if they have saved 
well during this period of souped-up 
prosperity they likely will not purchase 
homes until they are reestablished 
safely. 

When they do get reestablished, 
after a time. the feeling is that they 
will want pretty good homes; homes 
which will be substantial. 
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fverybody 
Reads the 


Newspaper! 


Besides their wide range of world news 
and features, Booth Newspapers have 
close daily ties with practically every 
member of every family in their com- 
munities. These ties are based on the 
personal interests and activities of their 
readers — dad’s bowling team, happen- 
ings at the shop and office, mother’s Red 
Cross and other wartime activities, the 
school and sports activities of Jack, Sis 
and their friends! 


Everybody who reads at all, reads the 
newspaper! In peace and war, no other 


advertising medium is so intensely /ocal, 


so complete in its coverage, so frequent 
in contacts or so responsive in sales 
results. 

Despite wartime restrictions and difh- 
culties, Booth Michigan Newspapers are 
providing the finest newspaper service 
possible, thus preserving those basic 
advertising values so long recognized by 
leading advertisers. 


@ For further facts. call Dan A. 
Carroll, 110 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17, N. Y.; or John E. Lutz, 435 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, IIl. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Washington Bulletin Board 


(Eprror’s Nore: In this new department 
SM will give synopses of answers to 
those questions from subscribers dealing 
with Washington problems of broad in- 
terest.) 


Is the report true that the Gov- 
ernment will crack down on “un- 
necessary” containers? In addition 
to the re-use campaign that the Gov- 
ernment is pushing to relieve the tight 
container situation, a study of indi- 
vidual containers is being made, with 
the cooperation of the Bureau of 
Standards, with the object of Wash- 
ington recommendation for container 
redesigning to save materials. 

Packaging of food stuffs is meet- 
ing with special attention, where the 
shortage is particularly acute. Efforts 
are to be made to induce manufactur- 
ers in lines where the package is not 
essential to the freshness or cleanli- 
ness of quick turnover products, but 
is used for sales value only, to dis- 
pense with the package for the dura- 
tion. 

This will be handled through per- 
suasion however with no penalties im- 
plied, it is understood. 


e 
imprinted with your m ssag 


ESQUIRE’S and CORONET’S 


UDAS CALENDARS 


Here’s a wide variety of few calendars to 
keep your company’s namd¢ before your cus- 
tomers. Choose from such gubjects as famous 
Esquire glamor girl photographs and Varga 
Girl Drawings . . . outstapding juvenile and 
scenic subjects from Compnet ... in desk 
and wall calendars of ny different types. 
Imprinted with your o mpany’s message, 
these calendars will pap you big dividends 
every day in the yearf Our representative 
will show you sampl¢s at no obligation. 
Clip the coupon now. 


faquire 
I'll be glad to have 


Representative drop b 
plete line of attractiv 


CALENDAR DIVISION 
$19 N MICHIGAN AVE 
CHICAGO 11,ILL 

our authorized Esquire 
and show me your com- 
desk & wall calendars. 


company name—_ 


my name 
address —_ 
city — 


state 


S2 
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In planning for distribution of 
products as they become available 
under release of civilian manufac- 
turing, can present OPA ceiling 
regulations be accepted as stand- 
ard for the coming year? OPA is 
now issuing a new price regulation to 
cover new products. Officials claim 
that under it items can be priced 
“more realistically.” 

Manufacturers who expect to have 
new products on the market during or 
immediately after the war can protect 
their distribution plans by talking the 
matter over with their regional Price 
Administration Board, or by writing 
to OPA in Washington. 

In another step to help business- 
men plan ahead, a complete revision 
of the food price regulation is under 
way. This is understood to be an 
over-all general food products regu!a- 
tion. Individual supplements will be 
issued from time to time to apply to 
individual food items, but these will 
be kept to a minimum. 


Is Congress planning a probe of 
“middle-men” in the food indus- 
try? The spread between farm and 
consumer prices of some agricultural 
and food products is to be made the 
subject of a study of farm marketing 
conducted by a special sub-committee 
of the House Agricultural Committee, 

However, little immediate or direct 
action is seen. The group, which is 
now asking advice from the Govern- 
ment and from trade agencies, plans 
to continue its work for three years. 
While interim reports will be made, 
it appears doubtful that these will be 
of a conclusive nature. 

It is expected that various phases of 
marketing and transportation will be 
included in the survey. Any savings 
effected will probably be added to the 
farm price rather than deducted from 
retail prices, inasmuch as the probe 
has been advocated by farm interests 
in Washington. 


What are the “disposal agencies” 
other than the Surplus War Prop- 
erty Administration handling the 
disposal of surplus war goods and 
property? These are: the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., handling 
capital and producer’s goods; the 
Treasury Procurement Division, han- 
dling consumer goods; the War Food 
Administration, handling food; and 
the U. S. Maritime Commission, 
handling ships and maritime equip- 
ment. 


Are price ceilings applicable to 


goods and materials which hay, 
become surplus due to termination 
of war contracts? W. L. Clayton 
Surplus War Property Administrator 
has made the first announcement of 
price policy in connection with such 
goods, emphasizing that no good; 
must be sold without an adequate teg 
of the market. Other announced Clay. 
ton policies: (1) Quick clearance of 
plants for resumption of war produc. 
tion or essential civilian production jg 
imperative. (2) Sales to the contrac. 
tor or other buyers who will them. 
selves consume the property in pro. 
duction are desirable. (3) Sales to 
speculators for holding or quick prof. 
its must be discouraged. 

In cases of small terminations and 
small quantities, materials of any type 
may be sold at the best price obtain. 
able if left over from a contract or 
subcontract where the claim agains 
the Government is below $10,000, 
Similarly, small quantities of mate. 
rials, regardless of the size of the ter. 
mination claim, may also be disposed 
of at the best price obtainable, where 
the cost of all substantially similar 
items at any one location does not ex- 
ceed $1,000. 


How many women will drop out 
of factory work after the war? A 
recent survey conducted by a national 
union organization discloses that 86% 
of women in war plants desire to 
work after the war. 

If even half this number find work 
opportunities it seems probable that 
future marketing programs will have 
to be adjusted: first, to the increased 
spending power of women, who, us- 
ing their own money, may divert a 
larger amount of it to clothes, cos- 
metics, etc.; second, to an increase in 
the demand for ready-cooked foods 
and household appliances which make 
housework easier and quicker. 

Studies made by the War Man- 
power Commission indicate that in in- 
dustrial centers, if orders for civilian 
goods are substantially increased over 
prewar levels, there will be room for 
women workers to continue in indus- 
try and still provide employment for 
returning veterans. Therefore, in such 
cities, merchandising procedures al- 
ready modified during the war, may 
continue into the peacetime period. 

However, in small towns where wat 
industries have hired women during 
the emergency, it is expected that they 
will return to their homes or teaching. 
In fact, early cutbacks of war con- 
tracts have shown this to be the ten- 
dency. In any case, women do not 
migrate for industrial employment so 
merchandising conditions in various 
communities will depend on the dis- 


tribution of civilian manufacturing. " 
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Detroit has done and is yet doing a tremendous 
job in the production of war materials. In dollar 
value the output of its factories now equals 
more than 10% of the Nation’s total, and 
Lieut. General Brehon B. Somervell stated 
recently that, “the great machine shops of 
Detroit will always be kept busy until the war 
is won. Detroit has the engineering know-how 
and the facilities and the experience that the 
Army will keep at work for winning the war, no 
matter what cutbacks come along in the Detroit 
area.” 


Because Detroit does have the engineering 
know-how and the facilities to produce for war 

. . or for peace when that time comes . . . what 
happens here now and when the war is over is of 
vital interest not only to the Country in general 
but to advertisers in particular. 


This being so, The Detroit News will, for a 
time employ space in this and other trade 
magazines to help advertisers and sales man- 
agers keep informed about what’s going on in 
Detroit. The pertinent facts below are typical 
of the information about this great market you 
will receive by watching for Detroit News 
advertisements during the next few months. 


@ PEOPLE: Detroit has had the largest numerical 
gain of any major American city, according to 
best estimates. 


@ PRODUCTION: Detroit's factory output in 1943 
was valued at approximately TEN BILLION 
DOLLARS — 3 times best peacetime year. 


-@ PURCHASING POWER: High wages and 


steady employment have pushed purchasing 
power to highest point in history. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


A.B.C. Weekday Circulation, 387,757 


© Sunday Circulation, 471,765 


Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
J. E. Lutz, Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
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operations. 


® Knoxville, 


of the decade. 


now over 
America’s busiest city, and will be country’s most 
active postwar market. 


WROL Knoxetlle SeLAlh 


NBC FOR EAST TENNESSEE 


Sell in the WROL Market! 


¢ America’s New Industrial Frontier includes TVA, 
ALCOA, CEW, some of world’s largest industrial 


200,000 population, is 


¢ Write WROL for the story of this sales opportunity 


The man wanted should have been 
a successful merchandiser in the 
household specialty, household ap- 
pliance, paint or some other field 
where the average dealer must com- 
pete with the mail order chains. 


He should be thoroughly 
familiar with both the inde- 
pendent and chain method of 
distribution, with a complete 
knowledge of, not only how to 
sell, but how to train others 
how to sell—how to conduct 
sales training programs for our 
sales force and the dealers’ 
salesmen. He should under- 
stand how advertising works 
and know its value. 


SALES MANAGER WANTED 


A client of ours who manufactures a line of products distributed 
through hardware, department stores and chain stores has 
an exceptional opening for a sales executive of top ability. 


The salary offered is high, even 
in these times, and the oppor- 
tunity to increase income is rather 
exceptional. 


This client has been manu- 
facturing quality products for 
55 years. The organization is 
familiar with their efforts to 
secure this executive. Location 
—northern New Jersey. 

Write us giving age and a 
complete history of experience 
and achievements as a sales 
executive. DO NOT TELEPHONE 
OR CALL! Your reply will be 
held in strict confidence. State- 
ment of Availability Required. 


CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY, INC. 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


“I've often wondered: Where 
does a nudist carry his 


handkerchief ?” 
ty 


One of the many problems that 
T. Harry Thompson ponders out loud 
in “Gagged & Bound.” See page 119. 
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Breyer Introduces 
Frozen Chow Mein 


fF "-ucvind kind of frozen food, aq 
frozen chow mein called “G, 
Pagoda,” is being introduced by 
newly formed Food Specialties J 
sion of the Breyer Ice Cream ( 

Faced with the shortage of 
cream materials and the suggestio 
the Department of Agriculture th, 
cream materials and the suggestig 
other food products, led to plans 
the production of frozen, of 
foods. 

Production of chow mein wa 
gun by Consolidated Dairies and 
over by Breyer when the smaller 
was acquired. 

“Golden Pagoda” is prepared 
Chinese food kitchen in New | 
City under the supervision of 
Breyer Co. Three times daily, 
cooking, the chow mein is poured 
large cans and loaded while hot 
trucks, and carted across the rive 
the Breyer plant. There it is in 
diately packaged, and rushed ini 
freezing room with a temperatur 
32 degrees below zero. Fans 
duce a high velocity wind and the 
food is frozen almost instantly. 


Packed in Two Styles 


The product is packed in two sty 
A pound package retailing for 3% 
the “Golden Pagoda,” and at 
pound institutional package for us 
restaurants and hospitals. 

Breyer also prepares and sells ch 
mein noodles together with the qj 
frozen chow mein. 

New York City distribution 
handled by Britton and Fenton 
by Henry Kelly & Son. In Bos 
by Datchelder & Snyder to the if 
tutional trade, and by Robert L 
to the retail trade. Southern Dai 
covers the southern areas, selling 
large supply of chow mein to 
various branches of the U. S. servi 
Over one million pounds have & 
sold; an interesting point is that | 
volume was solicited entirely by 
and telephone. 

Post-war plans are to continue 
enlarge the Breyer Food Division. 
chow mein is the first of a group 
new, ready to thaw, heat and eat P 
ucts which will be produced as 
as formulas can be perfected. 


company does not plan to venture} 


the freezing of uncooked product 
Advertising is being prepared 
McKee & Albright, Inc., Philadelp 


Series of one-quarter page ads ai4 


appear in Frozen Field Reporter 
Quick Frozen Foods. 
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OME unknown sage long ago ripped 

out the well-known advice: “‘Count 
that day lost whose low descending sun 
views from thy hand no worthy action 
done.” An excellent tip; and to it the 
other day Ching Chow, a favorite New 
York Daily News cartoon character, 
added a sort of P.S.: “Jt is truly said— 
of all days, that one is most wasted on 
which one has not laughed.” 

What we wish to point out here is that 
The News, besides being a solid sender 
of all the important news of each day 
and a carrier_of valuable beauty, fashion 
and household features, is a cheerful 
newspaper, studded with laughs. 

There is Moon Mullins, for example— 
considered by many people the funniest 
comic strip in the long and interesting 
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NEWS BUILDING, New York 17 « TRIBUNE TOWER, Chicago 11 


Average net paid April circulation exceeded 2,000,000 Daily... 3,7 00,000 Sunday 


history of comic strips. To those ac- 
quainted with Moon, we need not elab- 
orate. If you don’t know him, don’t wait 
any longer. 

Other News comic strips that pack a 
high voltage of humor are Smitty, Winnie 
Winkle, Gasoline Alley, Harold Teen, 
and Smilin’ Jack. There is, of course, 
George Clark’s daily single-panel car- 
toon “The Neighbors,” one of America’s 
warmest and best drawn humorous fea- 
tures; and on Sunday Mr. Clark does 
the droll and beautifully human “The 
Ripples.” 

News humor does not confine itself to 
comic strips and cartoons. The paper 
also rejoices in a lot of editors and re- 
write men who know humor in the news 
of the day when they see it. They also 


THE 


NEW YORK 


iments PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


P yore afler- 


NEWS 


e 155 MONTGOMERY ST., San Francisco 4 


know how to cook up such news so as 
to make it deliver the strongest possible 
dig at the readers’s ribs and/or belly, 
while leaving the story itself unslanted, 
unbiased, and objective. 


Aw THIs is another element of the phi- 
losophy behind the editing of the New 
York News, which may be summed up 
as follows: To be a strong, intelligent, 
inclusive newspaper, and one which bat- 
tles effectively for the general welfare, a 
newspaper need not be a common scold 
or a Melancholy Mike. It can hit just as 
hard, and frequently harder, if it does so 
with a cheerful grin on its face. 


_..in New York City, 
Tout of 10 tamities read The News! 
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Publishers’ Drive for Wood Pulp 
Helps Ease Paper Shortage 


The magazine industry is aggressively engaged in a drive to head 


off any further worsening of a critical paper famine which is 
hampering the war effort and the home front alike. Local mer- 


chandising programs are the focal points for sectional drives. 


ATE in 1943 magazine and peri- 
odical publishers decided that 
something should be done to 
ward off the acute forest prod- 

ucts shortage. Accordingly the Peri- 
odical Publishers National Committee 
was formed with Arch Crawford of 
the Curtis Publishing Co. as managing 
director, and offices were opened at 
1401 “K” Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C. Donald G. Shook, Consultant 
on the War Production Board, was 
assigned to help launch a campaign 
which ran from January through April. 

The committee chose New England 
as a testing ground because deliveries 
of cutting logs at the paper mills in 
that area were declining as compared 
with the same months in previous 
years. In other sections of the coun- 
try deliveries were up. Production in 
New England was hampered by the 
draft, by better pay in war factories 
than prevailed in forests, and by the 
ceiling price on logs which prevented 
operators from paying wood-cutters as 
much as they made in factories. The 
latter problem was solved in March by 
increases ranging up to $2.75 a cord. 


Drive Nets Results 


The campaign has had satisfactory 
results. According to A. B. Reck- 
nagel, area forester of the Timber 
Production War Project of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, approxi- 
mately 200,000 cords of pulpwood 
were produced as a result of the drive. 
This production is expected to show 
up in deliveries to the paper mills 
throughout the balance of the year. 
From a 1943 production position 13% 
below the previous year, the index 
jumped to 7% above in the first quar- 
ter. 

The committee decided that the 
problem could be solved only by a 
local merchandising program, enlist- 
ing well known men in each local 
community from northwestern New 
York State through Vermont and New 
Hampshire into Maine. 

The first step taken was to sell farm 
organizations in Washington on the 
idea that they must help to solve the 
shortage of farm produce shipping 
containers. With the aid of the na- 
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tional farm organizations, meetings 
were held in each of the four states, 
attended by heads of the various farm 
organizations, state foresters, exten- 
sion foresters, chairmen of war boards, 
representatives of the forest products 
consuming industries, and others inter- 
ested in increasing production. 


Advertising Rallies Farmers 


In each state a State Forest 
Products Production Committee was 
put in charge, the Periodical Pub- 
lishers National Committee acting 
only in a sponsoring capacity. 
State supervisors were farmers well 
known in their respective states. 
They in turn organized committees in 
every local community in the timber 
producing sections, placing greatest re- 
liance on approximately 1,000 farm 
gtanges in the four states. The na- 
tional committee gave out $4,275 in 
war bonds as prizes to local granges. 

The P. P. N. C. found that most ot 
the local advertising and stimulation 
previously had been through the 
printed word, and it was decided to 
develop for this campaign a coordin- 
ated radio program. Robert Kelley, 
manager of radio station WCAX, 
Burlington, Vt., was the radio con- 
sultant of the committee and arranged 
for 15 local radio stations in the four 
states to broadcast as many as three 
times a day. 

In both radio and newspaper pub- 
licity farmers were told why they 
should produce pulp-wood to help 
overcome shortages of containers for 
the shipment of farm products and 
farm supplies. They were asked to 
help provide material for making and 
shipping essential war supplies. Farm- 
ers who were willing to cut wood were 
told to get in touch with the local 
committees for instructions. Almost 
3,000 letters and ‘telephone calls were 
received in response. 

Companies such as Brown Paper 
Co., Ryegate Paper Co., and Interna- 
tional Paper Co. tied in with the work 
of the forest products committee by 
purchasing time on one or more of the 
radio stations. 

A motion picture short titled “Farm 
Woodlots Fight,” featuring Donald 


Nelson and several representatives ‘| 
the War Production Board and fay 
organizations and selected scenes fro, 
Army, Navy and Forest Service {j 
was produced for the committee } Agenc} 
Pathe News and was released throys Bigg’ 
250 theaters in the four states. Tipe reti 
short was seen by approximately 5}, July 
000,000 people. State Supetvisogh¢ You! 
used the same picture in 16 Aresignat 
sound form at meetings of |o 
gtanges and other organizations, 
addition to this film, other films x 
leased by the War Department we 
shown to farmers and other producey 
to get them to produce wood on 
patriotic basis, in spite of their dj 
satisfaction with the current ceilj 
prices earlier in the year. 
Eleven newspaper advertisemenj 
promoting farm production were ny 
over the signature of paper mills. Ong 
advertisement produced leads from @active 
limited area in Maine, which resultefagency 
in contracts for more than 150,00jfannou 
board feet of logs, at a cost of onlpwill r 
$64 for space. and a 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., spong Sig 
sored a forest products photograpi§compé 
contest which closed March 31 in eadfofficer 
of the four states. The prizes rangeiffin off 
from $2 to $25. Through this confat thi 
test and the cooperation of area ani 
project foresters, the committee ref Ele 
ceived numerous excellent photographs Corn 
and stories which were released tfTuttl 


daily and weekly newspapers. execu 
lar, I 
Prizes Stimulate Support J") 


Contests were arranged in loci ‘dic 
communities to determine the cham- 
pion wood-cutter, and on May 6 tt 
Goddard College, Springfield, Vt. : 
four-state contest was held. Each of 
the four states, through their state 
committees, chose two wood-cutters to 
represent them. The Periodical Pub 
lishers National Committee paid the 
cost of the contest and four prize 
were awarded: War Bonds of $100, 
$75, $50 and $25 denominations. 
Omer Roberge, Berlin, N. H., profes 
sional wood-cutter employed by Brown 
Paper Co., won first prize. 

Mr. Recknagel, area forester for the} | 
New York region, in his report May 8} x: 
to his regional director summarized } 
the results in these words: “The se 
sults of the pulp-wood drive have been 
surprisingly large. In New York 
State the granges accounted for no les}, 
than 26,365 cords of pulp-wood pro 
duced, which is equal to that in Ver- BI 
mont, and two-thirds of that in New}, . 
Hampshire. All told, in the North J p, 
east nearly 200,000 cords of pulp: 
wood have been produced as a result J o¢ 
of the drive.” 

The experiment is to be repeated J 
in the South this summer. 
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throug Biggest news on the agency front is 
S. Thhhe retirement of Raymond Rubicam 
ately Sin July 1st, as chairman of the board 
ervisomf Young & Rubicam, Inc. With his 
7 resignation Mr. Rubicam retires from 
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Agency Personnel 


Raymond Rubi- 
cam, who retires 
from the agency 
field this month. 


sement 
ere ru 
Is. Ong - 
from @active participation in the advertising 
resultefagency business, according to his own 
50,00fannouncement. For the present he 
of onifwill remain a director of the company 
find a consultant of the management. 
, spoof Sigurd S. Larmon, president of the 
‘Ographg company, will be the chief executive 
in eadoficer of the agency. No other changes 
range(fin officers or directors are being made 
is confat this time. 
ea and . 8 & 
tee ref Elected vice-president of Geyer, 
graph Cornell & Newell, Inc., is Robert E. 
sed tTuttle. He is also serving as account 
executive with the agency. . . At Ped- 
lar, Ryan & Lusk, Inc., Edgar G. Sis- 
rt 45, Jr., is appointed to the vice-pres- 


loci tadio department. . . Arthur Kudner, 


cham: 
y Gat 
Vt., 4 
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PYKETT 


Inc., announces that Daniel J. Pykett 
isnamed director of media, succeeding 
Lucian L. King, on leave of absence. 
King continues as media consultant. . . 
coal M. W. Wood joins McCann-Erickson, 
hess Inc., yor “ge director of radio 
York In its Aucago OMce. 

o less . es er , 
pro: Charles W. Bolan is establishing his 
Ver. | OW" advertising agency at 918 Delmar 
New § Plvd., St. Louis 1, Missouri, on June 
‘orth- {| St: Mr. Bolan was previously with 
pulp- Behel and Waldie and Briggs, Chi- 
result | 280: Mr. Bolan has been president 
of Industrial Marketing Council, chap- 
eated | “t Of NIAA, and has served for many 
years on the staff of Washington Uni- 
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idency, and assumes full charge of the . 


versity, St. Louis, as instructor of ad- 
vertising. . . Graham Patterson, pub- 
lisher of Farm Journal, Farmer's Wife, 
and Pathfinder, has just been elected 
president of the Poor Richard Club of 
Philadelphia, one of the oldest adver- 
tising clubs in the country. 
* ok 


L. G. Wilcox is elevated to the vice- 
presidency of Evans Associates, Inc., 
Chicago, from his old post of account 
executive. . . Named vice-president by 
the board of Headley-Reed Co., is 
John D. Allison. . . Allen J. de Castro 
resigns as commercial program man- 
ager of the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 


tem to join the New York City office | 


of The Joseph Katz Co. as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of radio. . 
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How? Through the advertising columns 
of Boot and Shoe Recorder, read regu- 
larly, according to a recent Advertising 
Age survey, by 61,000 retail shoe sales- 


. Brown and | 


men, 


Tell them, consistently, what you want 
them to know about your product . 
materials, style and construction features 

. the selling features you want them 
to demonstrate. 


The result will be the most inexpen- 
sive, productive, word-of-mouth advertis- 
ing at the point of sale that you can buy. 


Graveson announce the appointment 


of Bernard Katz, for the past ten years 
advertising manager of Hearn’s De- 


partment Stores, as a vice-president. | 


. . . Alice Thompson, formerly Editor- 
in-Chief of Glamour, joins the staff 
of Lawrence C. Gumbinner Advertis- 
ing Agency as consultant and to do 
creative work for the fashion, cosmetic 


and household accounts of the agency. | 
. . . With Needham, Louis and Bror- 
by, Inc., as account executive is Rich- | - 


ard F. Linsert. 


Accounts 


To Hutchins Advertising Co., Inc., 
Rochester, goes the Philco Corp., Phil- 


adelphia, Philco International Corp., | 


New York City, National Union Ra- 


dio Corp., Newark, New Jersey. . . | 


Johnson and Johnson, of New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, announces the ap- 
pointment of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
to handle promotion and advertising 
for its Medicated Plaster Division. . 

Royal & de Guzman is named adver- 
tising counsel to handle a cooperative 
promotion program in behalf of Ad- 
vertising Age, Advertising and Sell- 


ing, Printer’s Ink, SALES MANAGE- | 


MENT, and Tide. . . Cole of Califor- 

nia, manufacturer of women’s swim 

suits and play clothes turns its adver- 

tising over to Foote, Cone & Belding. 
* * 


Benton & Bowles, Inc., has Procter 


and Gamble’s P & G White Laundry | 


Soap account. . . The Atlas Brewing 
Co., Chicago, brewers of Atlas Prager 


beer, and the Schoenhofen Edelweiss | 


Co., also of Chicago, brewers of Edel- 
weiss beer, appoint the Olian Adver- 


tising Co., St. Louis, as their agency. | 
Olian announces the opening of a Chi- | 
cago office at 35 East Wacker, with | 


I. J. Wagner, vice-president of the 
agency, in charge. . 


. Western Ad- |! 


Recorder. 


100 East 42d Street, New York 


The only publication 
giving complete cover- 
age of the electrical 
equipment market .. . 
and over 70% of this is 
actual request circulation 
from readers, by name 
and title, who have stated 
their needand desire for it. 


“ee a 
Soa 


ISLECTRICAL “SQUIPMENT 
Lashes PUBLISHING. co. 
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JUST OUT! 


The Dallas 


Southwest 


A graphic report on the Nation’s most discussed postwar 
market. 


Published for Executives now planning suitable facilities 
to serve this area more effectively after victory. 


This 64-page, handsomely printed book is profusely 
illustrated with colored maps and graphs. . . . Some 
chapter headings: 


Wealth and Resources of the Southwest 
Comparison with other Regional Markets 
Serving the Southwest Effectively 
Transportation Facilities and Rates 
Industrial Opportunities 

Labor Supply and Conditions 
Taxes—Corporate and Ad Valorem 
Utility Rate Schedules 

Meteorological Data 


Also a Sales Quota Work Sheet with full data by 
counties for accurate appraisal of sales possibilities. 
Prewar and current figures in parallel columns point 
out wartime shifts in income and population. 


A market map 27 x 40 inches with city and county popu- 
lation and graphic symbols showing business volume— 
high spots of the market at a glance. 


Write for Your Free Copy ... TODAY! 


It will help you plan effectively for maximum postwar 
returns from this major market. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


DALLAS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Dallas 2, Texas 


vertising Agency of Los Angeles jg 

named to handle the advertising fo, 

Soil-Off Mfg. Co., Glendale, Calif 
So 


Hamilton-Beach Co., Division 9 
Scovill Manufacturing Co., has placed 
Erwin, Wasey & Co., Ltd., in charge 
of its advertising of household appli. 
ances and motors. . . The American 
Hardware Corp., New Britain, name; 
Wilson and Haight, Inc., to guide its 
advertising. . . Balfour, Guthrie & Co, 
Ltd., international merchandising mer. 
chants, steamship agents and import. 
ers and exporters of a variety of com 
modities, announces the appointment 
of Foote, Cone & Belding’s San Fran. 
cisco office to handle its new import— 
Tecate Beer from Mexico. . . To Phil 
Gordon Agency, Chicago, the entire 
advertising account of the P. H. Davis 
Tailoring Co., Cincinnati, makers of 
made-to-measure clothing for men and 
women. 


* * * 


The Delaware Punch Co. of Amer. 
ica, San Antonio, announces the em. 
ployment of Grant Advertising, Inc 
Announcement follows the appoint 
ment of W. V. “Smoke” Ballew 4 
Associates as national sales and mar. 
keting representatives for Delawar 
Punch. . . Charge, the original candy 
dessert for dogs, manufactured by 
Canine Vita Candy Co., Inc., New 
York City, goes to Tracy, Kent & Co, 
Inc. 


Magazines 


Henry La Cossitt, managing editor 
of Collier's Weekly, is named editor 
to fill the vacancy caused by the te 
cent death of Charles Colebaugh. Mr. 
La Cossitt came to Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co. in 1941 as fiction edi- 
tor of The American Magazine, te 
maining in that post until last Janv- 
ary when he was named managing 
editor of Collier's. No selection of a 
new managing editor has been made. 

* * * 

Frank Ware, Newsweek circulation 
director, is promoted to assistant gen- 
eral manager, it is announced. In ad- 
dition to his office as head of circu- 
lation, Mr. Ware will also be in charge 
of production. He came to Newsweek 
in June, 1943, after 18 years in the 
publishing field, including a long term 
of service with the National Publish- 
ers Association. . . James E. Cuttis, 
who has been Associate Eastern Ad- 
vertising Manager of Esquire Maga- 
zine for several years, is named to 
head the magazine's entire classifica 
tion of men’s apparel nationally. . . 
Scott Cunningham is appointed As- 
sistant Promotion Manager of the Pat- 
tern Division of McCall Corp., suc 
ceeding Newell H. Grace. 
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4 NOW 
Ane BECOMES A ‘‘MUST”’ 


ie em- 
, Inc 


ar FOR ALL COMPANIES 


| mar. 
ACTS 
pn tt WITH CURTAILED STAFFS! 
ed by IDEAS, 
New OTe els Today you can buy matrix services giving high grade 
nee art work and photography — and idea services sup- 
plying information on what goes on in your field, at 
a few cents cost. 
editor 
editor 
' “WRITE TODAY FOR FREE INFORMATION 
. Me. 
Collier MATRIX SERVICES IDEA SERVICES 
n edi- 1. Beauty Shop Advertising Mat Service 1, Bank Ad-Views 
" 2. Casco Fashion Advertising 2. Food Ad-Views 
a Bes 3. Century Department Store Mat Service 3. Furniture Ad-Ideas 
Janu- 4. Century Furniture Mat Service 4. Modern Display 
laging 5. Dairy Advertising Mat Service 5. National Ad-Views 
n of a 6. Drug Advertising Service 6. Public Utility Ad-Views 
made 7. Hardware Advertising Service ; 7. Radio Review 
8. Editors’ and Advertisers’ Treasure Chest Mat Service 8. Retail Ad-News 
; 9. Food Advertising Mat Service 9. Retail Review 
lation 10. Funeral Directors’ Advertising Service 10. Vincent Edwards Idea Clipping Service—a clipping ser- 
t gen- ll. Jewelry Advertising Mat Service vice covering every line of business that advertises in 
In ad- 12. Laundry and Cleaners’ Mat Service newspapers. 
- 13. Men’s Advertising Mat Service 
= 14. Newspaper Advertising Service ALSO PUBLISHERS OF THESE 
i ituk@hinenios” NATIONAL TRADE MAGAZINES 
‘n the 17. Sterling Shoe Mat Service Furniture Manufacturer Retail Management 
. sale 18. Vincent Edwards Furniture Mat Service Hotel Bulletin Shoe Manufacturer 
iblish: 
a CHECK SERVICES YOU ARE INTERESTED IN, AND MAIL TODAY TO 
1 Ad 
Maga- 
ed to 
\ a 
fs WORLD’S LARGEST ADVERTISING SERVICE ORGANIZATION 
, su #2 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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SOUTHERN 
SALES EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE 


Northerner with 18 years Southern 
experience in 
SERVICE INDUSTRIES. 
WANTS SOUTHERN 
—Branch Management 
—Distributorship 
—Sales Management 
—DManufacturer’s Agency. 


With or 


ment, 


without modest invest- 


Ideal man for Growth Business 
wishing to start now on its Post- 
war program for the Southern 
Market, with something to sell 
now and willing to finance. 


Basic education is electrical and 
business management. Gentile. 
Draft exempt. Good health. Prot- 
estant. Employed last 9 years as 
GSM in non-essential industry. 
Good reason for wishing change. 
Box No. 1085, Sales Management, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. , 


He needs your 
help. So do his 
buddies. 


BUY BONDS 


to support their 
bravery and 
skill that will 
win the Peace. 


hotel iMaufaiy ; 


SAINT LOUEs 
AIR-CONDITIONED MCU — | | 


“TO INCREASE SALES IN THE 
SOUTHWEST” 


Sales Manager—do your post-war plans re- 
quire bigger sales in the southwest terri- 
tory? 

Here is a man with a wide experience in 
sales and sales promotion. He has not only 
introduced and sold a new service but also 
organized dealer agents to better serve the 
Printing; Publishing and Industrial trades. 
Added new accounts, increased sales volumes 
25% in the first and second year. 

Now employed as assistant sales manager, 
coordinating production problems with sales. 
In excellent health; draft exempt; married. 
Available now. Wide acquaintance promises 
early results as representative or distribu- 
tor. 

For more detailed information, write Box 
#1067, Sales Management, 386 Fourth Ave., 


New York 16, N. Y 


SALES MANAGERS 
Get this booklet 
“HOW TO CLOSE YOUR SALES” 
Then you'll want one for each salesman. 50¢ 


postpaid Sample copy free to Sales Managers 
requesting on letterhead 


HERMAN O. MILLER 
P. 0. Box 888 


(Author) 
Asheville, N. C. 


NEW STATISTICAL ABSTRACT 
Florida’s 67 Counties 
119 Towns and Cities 


A complete compilation indispensable to 


agencies, research companies, post-war, 
industrial and agricultural planners and 
investors. $3 per copy, check with order. 


Florida State Chamber of Commerce 
Hildebrandt Bidg. Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Newspapers 


At a series of ten meetings the New 
York News has played host to over 
600 advertising people in the Kungs- 
holm Theater in Chicago. 

The occasion was the mid-west pre- 
mier of a technicolor sound motion 
picture presentation of the New York 
market, produced in New York City 
by Harold B. Sherwood, advertising 
manager, the New York News. 

The presentation is an analysis of 
the business of a large shoe concern 
owning and operating twelve stores 
in New York City. Their volume of 
business is done in the high price shoe 
line. The movie defines the location 
of many of the company’s stores in 
relation to the shopping section. 

Interesting angle of the presenta- 
tion swings on the fact that the man- 
agement of the company permitted the 
News to copy down from their index 
file some 16,000 names and addresses 
of active customers who had bought 
shoes from them within the year the 
analysis was made. From this the 
management for the first time got a 
clear-cut picture of just where the cus- 
tomers were coming from—a true pat- 
tern of their business. 

After having established their pat- 
tern, the company planned an adver- 
tising campaign to hit their customers. 

Purpose of the movie—it can be 
used as a means to better sales plan- 
ning and more resultful advertising. 

.e 6 

The new roster of membership of 
the Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives Assoc., Inc., shows that 100 
newspapers have joined the organiza- 
tion during the past 11 months, 
bringing the total to 529, and a list- 
ing of 625 executives—a new all-time 
record. 


Radio aduatic 
cond 0 
Sam H. Bennett, who has beep 
rector of sales for KMBC, Kang Westi 
City, since 1939, is moved up to ¢fgnounc 
post of vice-president in charge gnian’s 
EX, St 

«= 
nerica: 
st inte 
tks tk 
Sam H. Beng! time 
moves up at \pw Col 
land Broadeastiy roughe 


usine 
Ivan 
pal Ag 
sales activities for The Midland Broslitor. 

casting Co., owners ind operators { cently 
KMBC, according to au announcemg 
by Arthur B. Church, president 
KMBC, 


* * * 


The most extensive series of cou 
in radio ever offered by a city sche 
system in conjunction with a rag 
network will be presented by the Ng 
York City Board of Education andt 
National Broadcasting Co. stati 
next fall. 

Purpose of the joint venture is tug’) 
fold: first, to train teachers in the 1 pal U 
of radio as a supplement to classroog® ° 
instruction and, second, to create #Y'S 
experimental center for training wp*'"8 
ented high school seniors in the fug*!'¢t 
damentals of radio broadcasting. 

One year courses will be offered FHE 
radio writing, radio production, rad 
speech, and fundamentals of radio aq 
gineering, broadcasting station oper 
tions and principles and practices @ 
sound recording. 

Selected students in New York Ci 
high schools will receive credit towa an 


ON 


D, are | 


now 12 years old. 


PRODUCTS NATIONALLY ADVERTISED and are 
household words in U.S.A. and many foreign countries. 
Main plant and General Offices in East. 
portunity offered to man who can qualify. Must be ex- 
perienced in opinion polling or market research, with 
basic statistical training coupled with the usually desir- 
able personal qualifications. 
future what YOU make it. 


Address FS P.O. Box 3575 Phila. 22, Pa. 


rere ieee 
OS SE = 


* Assistant Consumer Research 


MANAGER 


WE ARE NOW EXPANDING our consumer research 
department on permanent basis in order to evaluate con- 
sumer reaction to quality improvements. 


Department 


Unusual op- 


Modest starting salary— 


HUN 
SALES MANAGEMEN 


,duation for completing the first or 
cond of three series, of three courses. 
x * & 

een , 

Kans Westinghouse Radio Stations, Inc., 
‘Bnounces the purchase of The Ore- 
Biian's (Portland) Radio Station 
X, subject to the approval of the 
rc... The CBS Network of the 
mericas (Cadena de las Americas) 
+ inter-continental radio chain — 
utks the completion of two years of 
it l-time operations. The network 
at yw consists of 102 stations located 
leastigjroughout the 20 neighbor republics. 


to t 
Tge 


usiness Papers 

Ivan A. Given, who has been with 
pal Age since 1928, is named as its 
| Broaitor. Mr. Given is the author of a 
ators @cently published book on the coal 
nceme 

dent 


cou 

Ivan A. Given, edi- 
he 1 ‘ tor of Coal Age. 
he Ne 
and 
start 


> is teqaustty, “Mechanical Loading of 
the wp! Underground.” . . The first is- 
lassrooge Of Plastics magazine, a new Ziff 
reate vis Publishing Co. publication, is 
‘ine teking its debut this month with 
the fuiter J. Eggers as managing editor. 


ing. Saas sae 

fered THEY GET 

yn, rad 

vo 6=6—-d 7 -BILLION 
N oper = 

“S ‘ROM A FEW MILLIONS 

‘ork Cit 

t towat ey get it from a market many of their big 
petitors have overlooked. Perhaps, you, 

p, are overleoking the 7-billion dollars spent 
tly by American Negroes. So find out how 
ttisers in Negro field are reaching biggest 

kets at littlest costs. Write to Interstate 
ited Newspapers, Inc., 545 Fifth Avenue, 

York 17, New York, and be ready for 

€ startling, profit-revealing facts. 


FREE! Increase readership of 
* your ads with LIFE- 


like EYE-CATCHER photos. Noth- 
ing like them anywhere. Used by 
biggest advertisers. 100 new sub- 
jects monthly. Mat or glossy print 
plan $5 month. Write for new 
FREE proofs No. 105. No obliga- 
tions. 
EYE-CATCHERS, Inc. 

' 10 E. 38th ST., New York City 16 


For Signs 
of the Future 
| % Look to 


SIGNS OF LONG LIFE 


— a b 
—=S vART! LIMA, OHIO 


» 1944 


(Wipe this ad for immediate 


JEN pvERTISING 
Acencies 
Mian UFACTURERS 


MANPOWER... 


Trained-Equipped-Directed 
To serve you anywhere in 


U. S. and Canada 


to home. 


TO DISTRIBUTE your advertising material to your 
prospects and to your dealers—locally or nationally. 


TO SELL your merchandise to dealers—deliver and 
collect. 


TO OPEN new markets; to secure distribution or 
improve present distribution of your product. 


TO PLACE inside store or counter displays and put 
up window streamers. 


TO MERCHANDISE your advertising to the trade. 


TO DEMONSTRATE and introduce your product 
into department stores, super markets, drug and 
grocery outlets. 


TO TELL your story through our Salesmen and mis- 
sionary men to your dealers or jobbers. 


Advertising Distributors 
of America, Inc. 


400 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 17, N. Y. Phone EL 5-1600 : 


Offices in principal cities throughout U. S. and Canada 


i 
TO DELIVER your samples or coupons from home { 


Diienrennanenieinieeaeiaemall 
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Sales Wanagimtnt 


High-Spot Cities 


Retail Sales and Services for July, 1944 


There's more than a remote possibility that this may be a turning-point month. 
Present indications are that there will be a tapering off in the gains column in 
the ensuing months because of war-production cutbacks and merchandise short- 


ages. 


In the city-index column Knoxville continues to lead with 150.1. Others 


in the list of 15 leaders are Miami 142.8, Evansville 141.5, Chester 141.2, Fresno 
139.4, Jackson, Mich. 136.0, San Jose 133.5, Long Beach 131.6, Lansing 130.8, 
Rochester 130.4, Grand Forks 130.3, Pasadena 130.1, Wichita 129.5, St. Paul 


129.5, Sioux City 128.7. 


SALES MANAGEMENT’S Research 
and Statistical Department has 
maintained for several years a running 
chart on the business progress of ap- 
proximately 200 of the leading market 
centers of the country. Among the ones 
shown in the following columns are 
those in which, for the month imme- 
diately following date of publication, 
Retail Sales and Services should com- 
pare most favorably with the similar 
period a year ago. 

The estimates cover the expected 
dollar figure for all retail activity, 
which includes not only retail store 
sales, as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, but also receipts from business 
service establishments, amusements and 
hotels. These last three items are forms 
of retail expenditure which belong in 
the grand total, since they are just as 
much examples of retail expenditures 
as the purchase of coffee in a food 
store er apparel in a clothing store. 


Two index figures are given, 
the first called, “City Index.” This 
shows the ratio between the sales vol- 
ume this year and last. A figure of 
126.0, for example, means that total 
retail sales and services in the city for 
the month indicated will show a prob- 
able increase of 26% over the similar 
month a year ago. . . . The second col- 
umn, ‘“City-National Index,” relates 
that city to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have a sizeable gain over its own past, 
but the rate of gain may be less than 
that of the Nation. All figures in the 
second column above 100 indicate 
cities where the change is more favor- 
able than that for the U.S.A. The 
City-National figure is derived by di- 
viding the index figure of the city by 
that of the Nation. The third column, 
“$ millions” gives the total amount of 
retail sales and services estimate for 
the same month as is used in the in- 


Suggested Uses for This Index 
(a) Special advertising and promotion drives in spot cities. (b) A 
guide for your branch and district managers. (c) Revising sales quotas. 
(d) Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis. 
(e) Checking actual performance against potentials. (f) Determining 
where post-war drives should be localized. 


As a special service 
this magazine will mail 20 days in advance of publication, a mimeographed 


list giving estimates of 12-months’ Retail Sales volumes and percentages for 
approximately 200 cities. The price is $1.00 per year. 
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dex columns. Like all estimates 
what will happen in the future } 
the index and the dollar figures ' 
at best, be only good approximati 
since they are necessarily Projectiq 
of existing trends. Of greater 
portance than the precise index 
dollar figures is the general ty 
of the city, either as to percen ( 
gain or the total size of the marke b 
compared with other cities. 

In studying these tables three | 
mary points should be kept in si 


1, How does the city stand in | 
lation to its 1943 month? {f 
“City Index” is above 100, it is dy 
more business than a year ago. 


2. How does the city stand in 
lation to the Nation? 
National Index” is above 100, it me 
that the city’s retail activity is 1 
favorable than that of the Nation 
whole. 


3. How big a market is it? 
dollar volume reflects quantity of 
enditures for sales and services. 
the tables readers will find many 
dium-sized cities with big percent 
gains but small dollar expenditu 
many big cities with small percent 
gains but big dollar expenditures 


(These exclusive estimates of t 
sales and services are fully prote 
by copyright. They must not be 
produced in printed form, in wi 
or in part, without written permis 
from Sales Management, Inc.) 


% Cities marked with a star are F 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a i 
of sales compared with the same ™ 
of the preceding year which equal 
exceeds the national change. 


Reramt SALES AND SERVICES 
(S. M. Forecast for July, 1944) 
City 
City Natl Uy 
Index Index Mil 


i: 7 111.0 100.0 62 

Alabama 

% Birmingham .. 113.5 102.3 i 
Mobile ...... 107.0 96.4 
Montgomery . 106.5 95.9 

Arizona 

%& Tucson ...... 117.3. 105.7 

%& Phoenix ..... 114.0 102.7 

Arkansas 
Fort Smith .. 104.0 93.7 
Little Rock .. 103.2 93.0 

California 

% Fresno ...... 139.4 125.6 

% San Jose .... 133.5 120.3 


(Continued on page 118) 
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ligh-Spot City 


UNE 1, 


Post-war previews to date have pictured 

chiefly products and markets. But what 
about advertising media? For example, how 
are newspapers shaping up as aids in the great 
selling jobs of tomorrow? 


The Nassau Daily Review-Star, pioneer daily 
of Hempstead Town,* Long Island, N. Y.. 
pondered that question as a logical part of 
its survey of local post-war projects and 
potentials. To test the soundness of its own 
plans for post-war improvement it decided 
to canvass the best brains in the newspaper 
industry . . . for their tactical forethought on 
the problems and responsibilities newspapers 
will face after the war. 


Fifteen questions were submitted to pub- 
lishers, editors, circulation and production 
men, and to deans of journalism schools. The 
result is “The Newspaper after V-Day”, a 
32-page brochure that summarizes the for- 


ward-looking ideas of the men who make the 
country’s newspapers. Outstanding replies to 
each question are quoted directly and the 
booklet is studded with the names and pic- 
tures of many of the leading personalities in 
the newspaper field. 


The Nassau Daily Review-Star, in pioneering 
this phase of post-war planning, is happy to 
report to you who spend many millions of 
dollars in newspaper advertising that the 
newspapers of the country are fully alert to 
their post-war responsibilities . . . are ready 
to meet the challenges of the future. 


A limited number of copies are available and 
will be distributed while the supply lasts. 
Write today for a copy. 


Published daily except Sunday—4c a copy 
HEMPSTEAD TOWN, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 


Minami 


mee * Sales Management 1944 Survey of Buying Power shows Hempstead Town as the 4th market in 
New York State, in population, effective buying income and retail sales. 


1944 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: BOGNER & MARTIN, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
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Sales Wenagimént 


High-Spot Cities| 


(Continued from page 116) 


Retam SALES AND SERVICES 
(S. M. Forecast for July, 1944) 


City 
Index 

Calif. (Cont'd) 
%& Long Beach .. 131.6 
% Pasadena .... 130.1 
% Santa Barbara. 125.2 
%& Los Angeles .. 124.5 
%& Oakland ..... 120.8 
% Berkeley ..... 120.7 
% San Bernardino 119.6 
% San Francisco . 119.5 
%& San Diego ... 111.3 

Sacramento .. 110.8 

Stockton . 110.5 
Colorado 

Denver ...... 107.5 

Pueblo ...... 98.4 

Colorado 

Springs ..... 97.5 
Connecticut 
% Waterbury ... 124.1 
% Bridgeport ... 117.0 
% New Haven .. 113.7 


City 
Index 


118.5 
117.2 
112.8 
112.2 
108.8 
108.7 
107.7 
107.6 
100.3 

99.8 

99.5 


$ 
Millions 


15.64 
As. 
3.14 

112.55 

32.24 
5.26 
3.59 

51.43 

19.82 
9.85 
4.88 


N 
NN 


am bee 
No 


yw 
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8.04 
11.92 
13.50 


Retait SALES AND SERVICES 
(S. M. Forecast for July, 1944) 


City 
Index 
Conn. (Cont'd) 
% Stamford . 33223 
Hartford . 110.0 
Delaware 
%& Wilmington .. 116.2 
District of Columbia 
% Washington .. 112.6 
Florida 
% Miami ...... 142.8 
¥%& Jacksonville 115.3 
% Tampa ...... 115.0 
Georgia 
%& Savannah .... 117.2 
% Atlanta ..... 115.1 
% Macon ...... 113.7 
% Albany ...... 112.5 
Augusta 110.5 
Columbus 106.6 
Hawaii 
% Honolulu .... 122.3 
Idaho 
% Boise ....... 119.4 
Illinois 
% Chicago ..... 121.5 
% Rockford 118.0 
% Peoria ...... 112.0 
% Moline-Rock Is.- 
East Moline .. 111.9 
East St. Louis 110.5 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 


101.0 
99.1 


104.7 


101.4 


128.6 
103.9 
103.6 


105.6 
103.7 
102.4 
101.4 
99.5 
96.0 


110.2 


107.6 


109.5 
106.3 
100.9 


100.8 
99.5 


$ 
Millions 


4.21 
19.50 


9.62 


Nationally Represented by 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Rerait SALES AND Services 
(S. M. Forecast for July, 1944) 


City 
Index 
Indiana 
¥* Evansville - 141.5 
% Fort Wayne .. 119.4 
% Indianapolis .. 115.0 
South Bend .. 108.3 
aap a 106.7 
Terre Haute .. 94.7 
lowa 
% Sioux City 128.7 
% Davenport ... 126.8 
% Des Moines .. 118.9 
%& Cedar Rapids . 116.6 
Kansas 
% Wichita ..... 129.5 
% Topeka ...... 118.3 
%* Kansas City .. 115.2 
Kentucky 
* Louisville 335:7 
% Lexington 111.6 
Louisiana 
% New Orleans . 116.5 
%& Shreveport ... 113.6 
Maine 
%& Bangor ...... 120.3 
Portland 85.0 
Maryland 
% Cumberland .. 116.2 
* Baltimore 115.0 
Massachusetts 
% Springfield 128.1 
% Boston ...... 116.3 
% Lowell ...... 115.2 
%& New Bedford . 113.0 
%* Worcester 112.6 
Holyoke ..... 110.3 
Fall River 106.9 
Michigan 
%& Jackson ..... 136.0 
% Lansing ..... 130.8 
% Muskegon 128.0 
% Detroit ...... 127.8 
%& Bay City .... 122.5 
% Grand Rapids. 119.0 
% Battle Creek .. 118.6 
% Saginaw ..... 118.0 
& Flint ........ 115.7 
%& Kalamazoo ... 113.0 
Minnesota 
% St. Paul ..... 129.5 
¥%& Minneapolis .. 123.4 
% Duluth ...... 119.3 
Mississippi 
Jackson ..... 101.2 
Missouri 
% St. Joseph ... 123.5 
%* St. Louis .... 120.6 
%& Springfield ... 119.5 
¥%& Kansas City .. 117.3 
Montana 
% Billings ..... 115.7 
Nebraska 
% Lincoln ...... 119.3 
¥% Omaha ...... 117.5 
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111.3 
108.6 
107.6 
105.7 


104.2 


107.5 
105.9 
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; ity 
4) City Nat'l 
$ Index Index 
Milliog 
bvada 
2 Rend .+-+es 109.0 98.2 
29:ew Hampshire 
‘a Manchester .- 111.6 100.5 
42 bw Jersey 
Paterson 122.0 109.9 
. ee 118.3 106.6 
sifiTrenton...-- 113.8 102.5 
yop lersey, City 
5) Hoboken 113.1 101.9 
‘BCamden ...-- 105.2 98.8 
Passaic ..--- 104.7 94.3 
l1.few Mexico 
: Albuquerque . 108.3 97.6 
w York 
220 Rochester ...- 130.4 117.5 
434 Hempstead 
Top. ...---- 1240 111.7 
New York ... 124.0 111.7 
Binghamton .. 121.9 109.8 
22.7 Jamestown ... 116.6 105.0 
638Buffalo ...... 114.5 103.2 
aa 112.8 101.6 
Niagara Falls . 110.0 99.0 
3qmElmira .....- 109.7 98.8 
éog Schenectady .. 107.5 96.8 
Sy igi a aan 107.0 96.4 
106.0 95.5 
ated 103.8 93.5 
brth Carolina 
Greensboro 115.2 103.8 
Durham ..... 114.7 103.3 
‘Winston-Salem 112.0 100.9 
‘MWAsheville .... 111.2 101.2 
SBRaleigh ..... 109.6 98.7 
‘ Charlotte .... 98.8 89.0 
’ brth Dakota 
“WGrand Forks . 130.3 117.4 
Se aoe 115.6 104.1 
“mcleveland .... 122.0 109.9 
‘@loledo ...... 119.0 107.2 
‘ymAkron ...... 118.5 106.7 
a opopringfield ... 118.2 106.5 
‘Dayton ..... 115.4 104.0 
‘sg Youngstown 113.7 102.4 
CaO ...... 113.5 102.2 
Zanesville 113.2 102.0 
Steubenville 112.7 201.5 
Columbus 112.3 101.2 
Cincinnati 108.8 98.0 
lahoma 
Be es as 120.6 109.6 
Muskogee ... 100.0 90.1 
Oklahoma City 91.4 82.3 
egon 
Portland 125.0 112.6 
WSalem ....... 117.2 105.4 
M@ansylvania 
iinldrte. ees 24:2 21372 
i , 120.7. 108.7 
Philadelphia |. 120.5 1086 
120.1 108.2 
115.6 104.1 
115.3 103.9 
Maeleracs o 115.3 103.9 
1944 
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City 
City Nat'l 
Index Index 


Pa. (Cont'd) 


% Wilkes-Barre . 115.2 103.8 
% Harrisburg 115.1 103.7 
%* Altoona 115.0 103.6 
%& Reading 113.7 102.4 
¥% Pittsburgh 112.6 101.4 
Johnstown ... 110.0 99.1 
Williamsport . 96.0 86.5 
Rhode Island 
Providence 102:7 925 
South Carolina 
Charleston ... 110.0 99.1 
Greenville 107.0 96.4 
Spartanburg .. 105.7 95.2 
Columbia 101.0 91.0 
South Dakota 
% Sioux Falls .. 115.0 103.6 
Tennessee 
% Knoxville .... 150.1 135.2 
%* Nashville . 118.0 106.3 
Chattanooga . 109.7 98.8 
Memphis .... 103.5 93.2 
Texas 
% Fort Worth .. 120.9 108.9 
%* Houston . 120.3 108.4 
Ee sce es 118.5 106.8 
%* Galveston . 117.7. 106.0 
% Beaumont ... 113.7 102.4 
% Corpus Christi 112.6 101.4 
% San Antonio . 112.2 101.1 
% El Paso ..... 111.8 100.7 
Wichita Falls. 110.8 99.8 
EE, ae ees 109.0 98.2 
WO asecses 103.0 92.8 
Utah 
Salt Lake City 110.4 99.5 
ee 95.0 85.6 
Vermont 
% Burlington .. 117.0 105.4 
Virginia 
% Richmond » 117.3. 105.7 
% Portsmouth .. 115.6 104.1 
% Lynchburg ... 112.0 100.9 
Roanoke . 109.7 98.8 
Norfolk ..... 106.3 95.8 
Newport News 102.6 92.6 
Washington 
Tacoma ..... 109.6 98.7 
Seattle ...... 108.8 98.0 
Spokane . 103.9 93.6 
West Virginia 
* Wheeling . 121.0 109.0 
Charleston . 110.55 99.5 
Huntington .. 107.7 97.0 
Wisconsin 
% La Crosse ... 124.0 111.7 
%& Milwaukee .. 120.6 108.6 
% Superior . 118.4 106.7 
%* Madison .. 116.0 104.5 
% Sheboygan ... 116.0 104.5 
% Manitowoc .. 114.3 103.0 
%& Green Bay ... 112.2 101.1 
W yoming 
%& Cheyenne .... 116.0 104.5 


$ 
Millions 


6.09 
7.52 
4.64 
7.50 
51.74 
pe 
2.82 


19.58 


4.85 
4.49 
3.05 
4.45 


4.26 


SALES MANAGER 
WANTED 
Old_ established 


nationally known major appliance 


manufacturer of 


has permanent position for sales 
manager with unlimited post-war 
opportunities. The company has 
established distributors throughout 
the United States and is seeking 
a man who has a record for creat- 
ing merchandising and advertising 
through dis- 

Ability to 


train and direct sales force 


programs for sales 


tributors to dealers. 
and 
conduct training programs for dis- 
tributors, essential. Give complete 
personal data and details of busi- 
ness experience to qualify for in- 
Box #1087, Sales Man- 
agement, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


terview. 


Have YOU 
—— read — 
GAGGED 
& 
BOUND 


Contains the best gags from T. 
Harry Thompson’s “Scratch 


Pad” over a nine-year period. 


75e a copy—from 


Sales Management 
386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N, Y. 


CALIFORNIA 
EXECUTIVE 


Our client, primarily interested 
in metals, chemicals, machinery 
and equipment lines, desires con- 
nection for California with well 
established firm with attractive 
ja Financing no prob- 
em. 


OSTERLOH & DURHAM 


1247 So. La Brea Ave. Los Angeles, 35 
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Comment 


AN TALKING TO HIMSELF. This headlines 

an advertisement inserted in newspapers and 

magazines by Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co.— 

a strictly wartime piece of copy that talks no 
company shop at all. The sensationally favorable reaction 
to it by men in and out of the Armed Services marks it as 
must reading for all those concerned with the use of war- 
time themes in advertising space. Here are a few ex- 
tracts from a masterpiece by an unsung author of the 
advertising profession: 


As long as they carry him as “Missing,” you have hope. But 
the final telegram from Washington came today. My wife is 
broken up in little pieces. 


I was in the last war. Most of us took it pretty seriously. We 
believed we had a job bigger than we were, that making the 
world safe for Democracy was worth the cost. I was proud I 
was in the act. 


Afterwards, the American Legion wanted the Army and Navy 
kept up, and universal training. That was okay with me. But 
when the hardlucks in the Legion began to bellyache for the 
bonus, a lot of us got disgusted and got out. That was Mis- 
take No. 1, maybe. 


If we had put the heat on Congress to keep up the Army and 
Navy, buy enough new planes, teach a million kids every year how 
to be handy with a field piece or a bayonet, do you think the 
krauts would have gotten too big for their breeches? Or the 
ny made that Pearl Harbor pass? We paid plenty for WPA 
and CCC—but the Army makes men, too. 


Our newspapers told us about what was going on over there, 
but we just stuck to the sports pages, stock reports, flagpole sit- 
ters, and made-in-America crimes. We overlooked any rough 
stuff off the premises. 


We thought the paperhanger and all his Heils were funny for 
a long time. But when he started the goose-stepping and took 
back the Ruhr, we were out to lunch. 


Did you ever write your Congressman or back up Cordell 
Hull’s department after the mixup started in '39? Neither did I. 


If I had spent a buck on postage to my Congressman in the 
last ten years, he might be scared of me, too! And I might have 
saved a son and a lifetime of taxes. 


I want Washington to show more guts, and stop being the 
“patsy” for pressure groups. I want more lowdown and less 
horsefeathers on national affairs. I'll buy all the bonds I can, 
take the taxes, stand the shortages, do anything within reason I 
can—to end this war, fast! 


Afterwards, watch my smoke. I’m going to be a Washing- 
ton correspondent in reverse. 


This government has cost me so much that I’m going to in- 
sist on getting my money's worth. If you don’t do the same, 
you'll deserve what you get; and there isn’t any question that 
you'll get it! It's taken two wars and a son to teach me, but 
now I’m hep. 


Maybe your eyes glisten with a bit of moisture on read- 
ing such lines; perhaps your heart pounds faster with new 
and higher resolves. If this be weakness, then we plead 
guilty. If this be strength, we drink a toast with you “to 
good Americanism.” 
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BY RAY BIL 


OUQUETS TO ANNUAL REPORTS. Wheg 
go in for orchid throwing we think it wise to ¢ 
pliment the old as well as the new. Hence, yj 
out specifying, we would like to commend ¢ 
ideas as among those that make good copy for inc 
in annual reports: 


1. International Harvester for devoting the first 4 
page, under the heading ‘“Their Last Full Measure of J 
votion,” to a list of those former members of the oriaamm 
ization who died in their country’s service. 1 


2. International Harvester for giving a dollar br 
down of sales for major divisions by products for the ¢ 
rent year and previous year, showing relative progress 
each major type of product and its relative position in 
company’s business as a whole. 


3. International Harvester for devoting sections to 
ports on (a) Labor-Management Production Drive G 
mittees; (b) Veterans Re-employment Plan; (c) Post-\ 
Plans; (d) forms of organization, including creation 0 
Consumer Relations Department, establishment of a Vi 
Presidency of Supply and Inventory, and decentralizati 
of operating functions. 


4. National Dairy Products for sections of its rep 
devoted to (a) Promotion and Advertising Activities; | 
Research and Development Moves Forward; (c) pi 
gtaphs on sales dollar breakdown, retail price chang 


product shortages and war use of company’s product. Samim 
a 
Of course, these represent no more than a few hi 
lights from the steadily improving stream of stockholf { : 
reports. Yet they emphasize the main point whic 
this: The day of Poon 0+ a reports that are both @ij\™ 
and drab is over. iy 


SSOCIATION ADVERTISING TO THE FOI 
In one of its private releases, the Magazine 
vertising Bureau has this to say about cooper 
selling in the post-war period: 


After this war, conditions would seem to be ripe for a Do 
in association advertising comparable to that experienced after 
last war. These basic conditions are chiefly: (1) intense intet 
dustry competition for the consumer's dollar over-shadowing @ 
petition between brands within the same industry; (2) birth . 
new products and new industries which must be sold to the 4 
sumer; (3) development of a group of aggressive new compil 
in a particular field which gang up against an outstanding Je 
who has long dominated that field; and (4) intensive local 1 
of communities for the tourist dollar or for new industries. 
early ‘twenties saw these conditions; the late ‘forties seem 
to see comparable situations. 


We do not disagree with these findings except as to! Bi 
ing. We believe that association advertising should : 
will get going on a greatly enlarged scale before “the! 
forties.” The post-war competition between rival pi 
ucts and rival industries is bound to be so keen that og 
the unavailability of paper on which advertisements % 
be printed should delay such essential sales promotion 
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